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REVIEWS 
The Bible and Spade: or Captain Brenton’s 
Account of the Rise and Progress of the 
Children’s Friend Society. Nisbet. 
Report of the Chaplain of the Preston House of 
Correction to the Visiting Justices, October, 
1837—published in the Preston Pilot. 


JuvenILE vagrancy, and juvenile delinquency, 
are evils of such great and acknowledged mag- 
nitude, that every effort to alleviate them de- 
serves the attentive consideration of all who feel an 
interest in the prosperity of the country. From 
Mr. Porter’s tables we find, that out of 22,451 
jersons committed for trial, or bailed, in the 
year 1834, no less than 2,604, or a proportion of 
]1.1 per cent., were of the age of sixteen or 
under; and in the year 1835, out of 20,731, the 
amount of criminals at or under sixteen was 
2356, or a proportion of 11.36 per cent. But 
this return is far from showing the extent of the 
evil: the juvenile offenders form a still larger 

rtion of the summary convictions before 
magistrates, and of those whom the mistaken 
compassion of the sufferers permits to escape 
vith impunity. A very little attention to our 
ordinary police reports shows, that, in a great 
majority of instances, these young criminals dis- 
play more astuteness, intelligence, and tact, 
than many who have become hardened in vice, 
—they are fresh from school, and do honour to 
their education. The question that naturally 
suggests itself is, whether, if these urchins had 
been sent to a different school, and subjected to 
an opposite course of training, their education 
for good might not have produced results as 
striking as their education for evil—whether 
they might not have made as much progress 
uder the guidance of the philanthropist as 
under the instruction of the thief or the pick- 
pocket? It is usual to attribute juvenile delin- 
quency to a want of education, when, in truth, 
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ghlanders, itis the result of a tolerably perfect system of 
edueation—a course of immoral training and 
og a ee vicious instruction, devised by the enemies of 






wecial order to supply what ought to be provided 
by the government and the nation. 

Every effort to place these unfortunate beings 
in a position to receive proper instruction, de- 
serves examination, but it is not every effort 
that deserves approval: in truth, many of the 
corrective systems devised and tried by bene- 
volent individuals have only served to aggravate 
the evil, while the failure of such experiments 
las served to furnish the indolent with excuses, 
and the selfish with themes of declamation on the 
tepravity of the lower orders. The history of 
countless abortive experiments for the reforma- 
ton of youthful offenders is contained in a single 
mecdote :-— 

“Little Daniel N. was placed under our care at 
theage of six years as an irreclaimable thief and 
lar, ‘Pray, madam,’ said I to the lady who com- 
jlained of him, ‘ what steps have you taken for his 
mendment ?? QO, Sir, he has been beaten, locked 
¥, and had a log chained to his leg, and at last we 
ent a policeman to tell him that he should be tied 
W in a bag, and thrown into the Thames.’ ‘So 
then, I replied, ¢ to cure him of lying, you tell him 
tlie, and show him how to commit murder with 
®cresy in order to prevent his becoming a thief! ! 
Gire me the child,’ I said, ‘ you do not know how to 
him.’ He has now been a year in our school 
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proving, and has nothing to fear, provided he can be 
kept from the contamination of his corrupt and early 
associates ; he has never been beaten or chained toa 
og, or scarcely ever rebuked, and I have found 
means to compel his mother to contribute towards 
his support.’ 

The lady’s process of corrective education is 
precisely that which has been adopted by the 
British nation ; it is an exact description of our 
system of prison discipline. Captain Brenton 
could say, with the same truth and justice, to the 
Home Secretary as to the mistress of little 
Daniel, ‘“ Give me the children; you do not 
know how to train them.” 

Let us now examine the system adopted by 
Captain Brenton; and in doing so, let us care- 
fully bear in mind, that while enlightened phi- 
lanthropy is the source of general blessings, un- 
regulated and indiscriminate benevolence is one 
of the greatest pests that can infest society. 
Captain Brenton very justly obscrves,— 

“I have found that the vices of the poor spring 
out of the apathy and morbid sensibility of their su- 
periors, that giving money to street beggars has been 
the great source of crime, vice, and misery, and that 
infants have been crippled and maimed by unnatural 
mothers in order to excite commiseration, and to 
extort that contribution which they found difficult to 
obtain by other means.” 

This is a matter of some importance in esti- 
mating the value of the Children’s Friend So- 
ciety, or any similar institution ; there is a gra- 
tification to our natural impulses in the bestowing 
of individual bounty, which can rarely be en- 
joyed in supporting an institution; but reform, 
to be efficient, must extend to every rank in 
society—the rich must resign the gratification of 
their vanity or their sensibility in bestowing in- 
discriminate alms, if they wish the poor to resign 
their habits of vagrancy and mendicancy. 
Though Captain Brenton has passed lightly over 
this topic, we cannot pass it by without observ- 
ing, that the increasing habits of juvenile men- 
dicancy in the suburbs and outskirts of the 
metropolis are preparing the way for future 
crops of delinquency. It is a fact within our 
own knowledge, that there are wretches who 
support themselves by sending out children to 
beg; and we have good reason to believe that 
the trade is increasing. ‘There are “infant 
training schools,” to teach lying and imposture, 
fit preparation for the more advanced seminaries 
of thievery and profligacy. Now, to these 
schools the charitable and the humane, as those 
who bestow indiscriminate alms fondly call 
themselves, are direct subscribers; and, in the 
course of a year, they expend on the encourage- 
ment of vice a larger sum than would have 
brought up the object of their compassion in the 
paths of virtue. 

It was a consideration of this fact that first 
led to the institution of the Children’s Friend 
Society: Captain Brenton saw individual bene- 
volence waliedien the worst results, with the 
best intentions ; and when he turned his atten- 
tion to our only remedial institution, the work- 
house, he found that the whole system of parish 
apprenticeship was bad and pernicious from be- 
ginning to end. 

“Tt has rarely fallen to my lot to witness the ap- 
plication of a respectable tradesman for an appren- 
tice out of the workhouse ; they are usually needy 
people, greedy only for the premium of four or five 
pounds, and this sum is often given to them to take 
the child away from the parish books ; as soon as the 


little victim has gone through a probation of five or 
six weeks, and a pro formd inquiry has been made 
into the character of the applicant. The proba- 
tionary weeks are a sort of honey-moon, during 
which the children are kindly treated, in order that 
they may express the same before the guardians, 
when the indentures are given, and the money paid; 
but after this, I fear, the conduct of the master or 
mistress too often undergoes a very material change. 
I have known many instances of the child having 
been starved, beaten, or driven from the house by 
cruel treatment, and on inquiry we have leatned 
that the receiver of the premium has gone into the 
Gazette. My opinion has always been, that we do 
wrong in giving any apprentice-fee at all ; we should 
content ourselves with finding the child in good 
clothing during the first three years of its servitude. 
The sort of education given in the Workhouse, to- 
gether with the association of ideas, and the contact 
with paupers, prevents the application of the really 
disinterested and generous for any of our children, so 
that they usually fall to the lot of the lowest descrip- 
tion who can afford to keep servants. That such 
people should have servants cannot be denied, but 
they should not have the workhouse or parish orphan, 
whose welfare in life should be the peculiar care of 
those gentlemen who have taken an oath to do their 
duty as guardians of the poor.” 

The remedial measure proposed by Captain 
Brenton was the institution of male and female 
asylums for the young, which should be schools 
for industrial as well as for elementary educa- 
tion. A similar system has been adopted by 
Dr. Smith, at Southam, with great success. Its 
principle is the formation of habits, affording 
constant occupation to mind and body, helping 
the young to acquire, by experience, a fecling 
as well as a knowledge of the benefits to be de- 
rived from labour, foresight, and economy. 
Many of the children educated in the Brenton 
Asylum have been sent as apprentices to the 
British colonies, especially the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the following account of their conduct 
is given by the Local Committee at the Cape :— 

“Tt is but justice to these children to add, that 
though no fewer than 174 have been apprenticed 
during the last 12 months, not a single case of theft, 
violence, or outrage, on the part of any one of them, has 
been brought under the cognizance of the Magistrate.” 

Several letters from these youthful emigrants 
are inserted in Captain Brenton’s little work ; 
they all indicate an active, cheerful spirit. We 
shall quote one written by a boy between twelve 
and thirteen, who was arrested on the road to 
ruin, and sent to the asylum only twelve months 
before the date of his letter :— 

“ Honoured Father and Mother,—I take the first 
opportunity of writing these few lines, hoping they 
will find you both in good health, as it leaves me at 
present, thank God for it. I arrived in this country 
in safety, andam engaged to a gentleman named Mr. 
Daniel, of Sweet Milk Fountain, to learn to be a 
farmer. Ihave no reason but to respect my master 
and mistress ; they find me in plenty of clothes and 
food ; and at this place James Gosling stops, and is 
well. My brother stops near Cape Town, and I 
hear he is well; I intend to write soon to him, and 
then you will hear more of us. My mistress teaches 
me to write, and we have prayers most nights. I 
like the place, and wish you were both here. Bread 
and meat and most things are cheap, and any one 
that will work can live very well. I hope I shall be 
a good boy the remains of my life, so that I may be 
a credit in this world, and be ready for the next. I 
shall no more at this time, but remain 

“ Your dutiful Son, &c.” 

We have said enough to recommend the 
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Brenton Asylum to the favourable consideration 
of our readers, and shall now turn our attention 
to Dr. Smith's less known experiment at 
Southam. Dr. Smith has long and zealously 
exerted himself to teach the labouring population 
around him the important lesson of seif-de- 
pendence. Among other plans, he deemed the 
industrial education of youth one of great im- 
portance, and he disided a small plot of ground 


blished in our prisons, must be tested by the in- 
crease or diminution of re-committals; and this 
becomes still more important, when taken in 
connexion with the question of juvenile delin- 
quency. ‘lhe proportion of committals to re- 
committals, on an average of five years, is 32.41 
per cent., and this appears to be a pretty con- 
stant quantity, showing that repeated offences 
are the results of demoralized habits rather than 


into market-gardens, which he let to boys of | of special causes of temptation. 


good character. Each garden is so limited in 
size that a boy can manage it without assistance ; 
seeds and gurden-tools are supplied on credit, 
but without profit, and the boys ere permitted to 
their own inclination in selecting the 
vegetables they choose to cultivate. During the 
two or three years that the experiment has been 
tried, Dr. Smith has not had one defaulter 
among his youthful tenants; there is a great 
emulation among them as to who can exhibit 
the neatest garden, as well as the best vege- 
tables; habits of industry, and habits of fore- 
sight, are formed; the boys begin to think, as 
well as to work for themselves, and there is 
every reason to hope that this preparatory 
course of self-instruction will render them here- 
after useful and happy members of the com- 
munity. 

We now turn to the Report on the Preston 
House of Correction, and the commitments to 
that prison during the year ending July, 1837, 
presented to the Visiting Justices by the Chap- 
lain, the Rev. John Clay. Taken in connexion 
with Mr. Ashworth’s account of the late strike in 
Preston, (see No. 517,) it gives a forcible picture 
of the peculiar moral evils to which a manufac- 
turing population is exposed, and in some 
degree suggests the proper remedies. ‘The en- 
tire Report is too long to be quoted, but we 
shall abstract the most striking particulars. 

The number of commitments, on charges of 
felony, is 277, being 90 more than those of the 
preceding year: the increase is attributed to the 
commercial pressure, which was so severely felt 
in the manulacturing districts during last spring 
and the early part of the summer. «1 little more 
than 20 per cent., or one-fifth, of the offences, 
were robberies by the operatives from their em- 
ployers or feillow-workmen. ‘The robberies of ex- 
posed articles, such as clothing exposed to dry, 
property left unguarded in boats, bear the pro- 
portion of 16.6 per cent. 

The following table shows the ages of the 
persons charged with felony, and the-canses of 
their crimes as far as they can be ascertained. 
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From this it appears, that the proportion of 
offenders under fifteen years of age, is 11.19 per 


| 31 


cent. On the average of the five preceding 
years, it was only 74 per cent. This remark- 
able increase is attributed to the number of 
piecers and other young persons in factories 
thrown out of employment during the strike. 
But Mr. Clay remarks, that idleness, rather 
than destitution, was the cause of crime in all 
the cases which he could refer to the strike. 
The efticacy of the correctional system esta- 


‘Lhe re-committals for felony, of persons under 
the age of fifteen, average 20.28 per cent. ; and 
of persons between fifteen and twenty, no less 
than 32.16 per cent.; so that the re-committals 
of persons under the age of twenty form rather 
more than half of the entire. Mr. Clay regards 

| this fact as a proof of the common aphorism, 
that early profligacy is the most difficult of re- 
| formation : we regard it rather as a confirmation 


| of Captain Brenton’s views, that residence in a 


| 
| 
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prison is more likely to confirm, than to cure 
early depravity. Mr. Clay, indeed, confirms us 
in this opinion, by the following statement :— 

* However had a child may be previous to its en- 
trance into jail, he generally feels a certain degree 
of terror associated with the idea of a prison, and 
consequently a hesitation in the commission of any 
crime which might lead to it. The prison once en- 
tered, however, the dread of it formerly entertained, 
now appears to be groundless ; and the little culprit 
finds himself surrounded by those who make him 
ashamed not for what he has done, but for the little 
that he has done! I have seen children who, upon 
the first day of their imprisonment, were crying with 
shame and apprehension, become, in ‘a little week,’ 
careless and indifferent, reckless and turbulent ;— 
and I have seen, in too many instances, such chil- 
dren committed again and again upon charges of 
felony, and eventually sentenced to transportation. 
Ambition evinces itself in various ways;—and it isa 
melancholy truth, that many young delinquents soon 
acquire an ambition to excel in crime,—an emula- 
tion to rival the exploits of the boasting villains with 
whom they are associated in jail. Some years ago 
this was shown in a remarkable manner :—Two 
boys, committed for their first offence, were confined 
in the same yard with two daring and long-practised 
thieves. The two latter were transported, the two 
former sentenced to a few weeks’ imprisonment : 
they were soon recommitted, however, for fresh 
offences, having, in the meantime, assumed the names 
of the two convicts who had been the object of their 
depraved admiration! I have more than once seen 
a young prisoner, upon his re-commitment after a 
ration, enter the chapel, the morning after 
his arrival, with a kind of swagger, glancing towards 
his old companions with an air which exhibited much 
less of shame than of triumph.” 

The total number of committals for the year 
was 988. In all classes of offences, the greatest 
amount of criminality is furnished by persons in 
the prime of life, when there is the least induce- 
ment to crime arising from straitened circum- 
stances. Immoral habits, resulting from a de- 
praved education, and the want of control over 
the passions, are the most prolific sources of 
crime. ‘This view is confirmed by another table, 
to which marked attention is due ;— 





Degrees of education as related to cause of offence. 
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To this we must add another table ; 
Degrees of religious knowledge. 

466 prisoners were quite ignorant of the simplest truths, 
821 were capable of repeating the Lord’s Prayer, 

36 were occasional readers of the Bible, 

14 were frequent readers of the Bible. 

12 were acquainted with the principles of religion, 
| It is worthy of remark, that the number of 
prisoners unable to read nearly coincides with 
the number wholly ignorant of religious truth 
“ showing very forcibly,” as Mr. Clay observes, 
“the extent in which ignorance and irreligion 
are commensurate.” More than two-thirds of 
the offenders were either wholly uninstructed, or 
so partially, that their knowledge was unavail- 
ing; while only eighteen were in_ possession of 
an education which could be turned to advan- 
tage. Mr. Clay remarks, that the number of 
well-educated exceeds, by one-half, the number 
of persons acquainted with the principles of reli- 
gion; but, as Lord Sandon very justly observed 
at the late meeting of the British Association, 
nothing is more difficult to define than what is, 
and what is not, a competent acquaintance with 
religious truth ; the results will always be modi- 
fied by the peculiar views and opinions of the 
inquirer. Both tables, however, justify us in 
believing, that the greater portion of the priso- 
ners have erred more from ignorance than in- 
herent depravity. As we have more than once 
said, what is commonly called ignorance is, in 
reality, a state of education—an education pro- 
vided by the vicious and the depraved, which 
must continue to flourish and extend, until the 
government and the nation supply their places 
with more legitimate instructors. 








A Residence in Greece and Turkey ; with Notes 
of the Journey through Bulgaria, Servia, 
Hungary, and the Balkan, By Francis Hervé, 
Esq. 2 vols. Whittaker & Co. 

Tue Exquisite who yawningly settled a hot after- 

dinner discussion concerning Carlist and Chris- 

tino matters in general, and those much-talked- 
of persons Zariategui and Espartero in particular, 
by declaring Spain “ quite a bore,” offered, in 
so doing, a tempting precedent to ourselves of 
the scales and ferula. The appearance of an- 
other book, having for subject—the City of the 

Sultan and the City of King Otho—Turkey and 

Greece, is indeed enough to surprise the most 

patient of the tribe into the exclamation vented 

by the German, when, going the round of 

Christmas festivities in the country, he found 

on his plate, for the twentieth time, the good 

things peculiar to the season, ‘‘ Mein Gott! this 
one time more cock and bacon !” 

Mr. Hervé, however, by his welcome com- 
municativeness, has, in the present instance, 
lightened our labour, and made our journey in 
his company abundantly amusing. We have 
hardly met with a traveller since the days of the 
Rev. George Clayton, more naif or self-compla- 
cent, than the writer of these goodly volumes— 
“an artist,” he tells us, “ beginning to wield 
the pencil before even he had quitted his female 
attire.” He is, withal, a great traveller, like 
that other gentleman-lady, George Sand—is 
subject to “ Junes,” under the influence of which 
he thinks nothing of leaping “ from the Archi- 
pelago to the other extremity of the Mediter- 
ranean, from thence cross the English or Trish 
Channel, as caprice may dictate, with a rapidity 
infinitely surpassing any travelling yet pe rformed 
by steam-boats, steam-carriages, or even bal- 
loons.” ‘’his, then, must be the party, in com- 
pany with whom, once upon a time, we travelled 
to Paris, and who made his fellow-passengers 
stare by describing rail-road journeys, made at 
the rate of a hundred miles an hour; where 
every engine was furnished with a conwivance to 
bear along with it any trifle,—such as a cow, oF 
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—_ 
sload of hay, or a church steeple which had | 
yodded once too often,—found in the road! 

But we must imitate Mr. Hervé’s rapidity, 
and move along with him. Crossing from Mar- 
gilles to Constantinople, he was much disgust- 
ed by “the personal endowments” of a greasy 
eok, to say nothing of those “ little a 
beings, which delicacy to his readers,” &c. & 
Those of the slow genus (for there are ane 
gnera—he tells us,) ‘assailed “him” with “un- 
wenting fury:’—the quick ones contented 
themselves with “ skipping” round him—hapless 
(Celadon of a nimble fieck! 

ameadow.” At Malta, he grumbled at being 

enpeled to show Mrs. G. the lions on a 
hot day; no wonder 
fo leave the island, 








and put to sea again 
among his lambs! Arrived at Napoli, “his 
sublime inspirations, ” enkindled by the sight of 
«dignified-looking fellows,” with jet black mus- 
tachios and snow white petticoats, were * anni- 


hilated” by his being asked for the keys of his | 


tunks at the evstom-house. Having, moreover, 
expected to“ meet angels and syreus at every step 
ad turn,” he was propor tionately disappointed 
riththe Greek women. He “ pencils” them as 
dumpy, and addicted to tawdry finery. We next 


fnd him at King Otho’s court, —fearful lest he | 


have offended by” his description of certain old 
yomen he saw there, whom he had mistaken, 
it first sight, for “immense inexpressive-looking 
\undles of old rags,”-—for he thinks, and imagines 
ihers may think so too, that King Otho’s por- 
tait ought to have taken precedence, reversing 
the proverb of Age before Honesty. “ When 
ne beholds a sovereign,” continues he, “ we 
guerally look at him with a very scrutinizing 
eve, endeavouring to discern a something be- 
yond the usual stamp of man.” But in the pre- 
wnt instance, even the usual stamp was hardly 
discernible :— 





laps rather above, may be from five 
inches: would appear taller if he did not wear his 
0 flat to his head, as though it were gummed 
thereon; and as if to preserve it constantly in an 
p he has a habit ever 
ng it down with his hand, thereby Tetaining it 
he most perfect and ob dient s state of smoothness 
ran could desire, * * But I suspect that this ex- 
me neatness of coiffeur(!) assists in giving him 
ealr ofa grocer’s apprentice, when dressed in his 
lay clothes; that is to say, those of Riheneatte- 
ct or Holborn, as those of the west end are more 
h looking fellows than King Otho; and indeed 
other symptoms which savour of the grocer’s 
p, having a curious knack of continually giv 
immumerable little nods of his head, which one mi 
beled to imagine he had acquired from endeavowi 
ing to emulate those Chinese figures, the usual ap- 
pendages of de: alers in groceries. * * I know no 
better manner of eaczibing him than by quoting the 
oa of one of the ambassadors of hi is own court, 
ho observed, that when his features were quiet he 
mis very passable, but the momei he spoke or 
shed his whole face tumbled to pieces. On these 
oasions, had not Providence in all its gracious 
merey placed his ears remarkab! y far back, they 
aust have long since fallen a sacrifice to the threat- 
med invasions of his mouth.” 








Hed state, 
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Gentle reg adore, how admire you likene: 
lone in this style? for thus it is that Mr. Hervé 
428 touched off ‘Count d Rommmpey, his daugh- 
&s,who waltz divinely ‘—not like the gener lity 
ifthe “aforesaid drags” (Greek women), I rince 
‘avrocordato, Adimiral Miaulis, and other of 
he notorieties. ‘Thus also he describes balls, 
Sires s, &c.; tattles about duels, and the 

fun he had in quizzing the * physic 
Fromic °s of some of the persons who attended 
te court ; bo: ists how he played at chess 
ith a Pruss ian baron; and admits that the 
‘Greekified Bavarians” owe something to their 
ung king, after all, for introducing Christian 
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—“‘like lambs in| 


that he was thankful | 


“He is in stature about the middle height, per- | 
feet nine to ten | 


and anon of | 


music among them. He made excursions too. 
At Epidaurus “three great rats came romping 
and tumbling within a few inches of his nose,” 
and he was “regularly horrified” !—yet was he 
better used, on the whole, than a friend of his, 
who slept at the same station, with a pig’s foot 
(undressed) in his mouth! At Smyrna, he 
“could absolutely imagine himself Jupiter at- 
tended by Hebe,” because a Greek lady was so 
polite as to hand him a emp of coffee. Thence 
he whisked back to Napoli, where he found the 
daughters of Count d’Armansperg one morning, 
“each with a musket, going through their mili- 
tary exercise, to the word of command, given by 
a sergeant;” he thought such an accomplishment 
a little too much of a good thing. In Chapter 
VIIL., while at a Greek wedding, Mr. Hervé 
describes how he was thrown into raptures at 
the sight of rosaries, for the men “to twirl and 
twiddle about,” and thinks it would be good eco- 
nomy to introduce them into England, for the 
use of those who can’t keep their fingers to them- 
| selves. We are well nigh out of breath with 
following so brilliant a traveller, and must there- 
fore omit his court sketches of the nodding King 
Ctho, and the poking old gentleman, to whom 
Mr. Hervé gave a lesson by upsetting ‘his 
own tea and tea-cup over the addresser's white 
trousers.” He was much struck with the snakes 
and scorpions to be found in Greece :—with the 
ill-manners of the dogs towards him “ during his 
nightly prowlings”—for he is a night-walker by 
custom:—greatly pleased with hearing the night 
gun at the Fort of Palymede go off;—and thought 
that the Mainote Greeks were extravagant in the 
cut of their eulottes. “Some of the Greeks,” 
says he, in a further page, while “pencilling” 
Colocotroni, “‘ wear immense mustachios: one 
man I saw tie his behind hishead.” ‘The Greek | 
ladies “are very subject to having rather tco 
much fur on their upper lips: these little in- 
truders are eradicated b »y means of a curious con- | 
trivance made with silk thread.” What is worse, 
both sexes own terribly hard surnames; as an | 
instance, Mr. Hervé knew a Madame Papalexo- 
polo. 
Here our author-artist takes leave of Greece; | 
| and here we-venture to take leave of hin, not | 
wishing to cloy our friend, the public, with a | 
surfeit of the good things scattered in such mag- | 
nificent profusion through his pages. The work | i 
is illustrated by several lithographed portraits. 
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THE ANNUALS FOR 1838. 

Gems of Beauty, &c. By E. 'V. Parris; with 
fanciful illustrations in verse by the Countess of 
Blessington.— This year, the jewel-fancy, which, 
indeed, it would have been impossible to spin 
out through another dozen of designs, has been 
laid aside by the proprictors of this Annual, 
They have retained, however, the title which 
belonged to it, and Mr. Parris has been engaged 
to do his possible for the Passions, which, ac- 
cording to the plan of the publication, he has 
been required to exhibit in “female guise. To 
criticize this idea deliberately, or, from the 
illustrations before us, to prove how, as was to 
be expected, the artist has failed, would be | 
breaking a butterfly on a wheel. ‘The best of 
his subjects are Anger, a girl and her duenna— 
Envy, # haughty beauty, sickening to behold the 
happiness of a pair of married lovers—and Re- 
morse, 2 maiden absorbed in fearful meditation. 





It is pleasant to turn from the plates to the 
poetry of this volume. ‘The disadvantage under | 
which the latter has been written, must strik ke | a 
every one; but few know better how to draw | 
upon their own minds, in the place of depending | 
upon the artist, for thought and imagery, than | 
Lady Blessington. The best poem in the book, 


the following sweet and fanciful lyric, belongs to | 
one of the most common-place designs. 





| 


Tlope. 
WwW hither, Siren, roamest thon, 





With thy sweet, entrancing song? 
Fair deceiver! dost thou go 

To the mourner. murmuring lov 

By his bed of care and pain, 
**Sleep, the spr’ shall come again! 





id 
” 





Send’st thou o’er the ry sea, 

Dreams of hai ii nd tree— 

p not! home is near! 
or? 








Te sHlest thou Love of sunny hours, 
By calm lakes rden bowers, 
(Far away Contempt and Pride,) 


With the at his side ? 


in ga 





erless 





Or in clarion- music loud, 

Post thou call to warrior proud, 
**Lo! thy fa r cold 
Startlest with the chink of gold? 
Or for him, who all his nights 
Keeps a vigil shared by sprites,— 
The pale Poet—through the gloom 
Build’st thou up a laurelled tomb? 


me” ?—or mais: 





Dreams—all dreams, yet who could say 
Flatterer, thy false music stay? 
Who could break thy wand ?—not I— 
Cheat me, dear one, till 1 die! 
We must make room for two verses in a 
graver manner—they are full of truth and 
feeling :— 








Affection. 

Affection!—seek her in a mother’s heart: 

There dwells she shrined, from worldly guile apart : 

Each impulse guiding, governing each fee ling,— 

New, tender secrets every hour revealing: 

No seltish thought comes near—no paltry care, 

Ifer breath is incense, and her voice is praye 

A mother’s love! O holy, boundless thir 
Fountain, whose waters never cease to sp 

Falling, like dew, when all beside is sleeping, 

The flowers around in life and beauty steeping. 

O love! the lord of many springs thou art; 

Thy deepest, purest, in a mother’s heart! 

——— 

The Oriental Annual.—It was a sad mistake 
of the proprietors of this work to deviate from 
the plan they adopted last year, and give us a 
volume of unconnected scraps, instead of a con- 















tinuous history of the emperors of D« “e They 
| made the change, too, just when Mr. Caunter 


had arrived at the most interesting and impor- 
tant period of the Mogul Empire, the reigns of 

Tumaytin, Akbar, and Jehangheir—to the last 
of whom ay ambassador was sent by our James I, 
Mr. Caunter has briefly sketched the vicissitudes 
in the life of Humaytin; but, in a restricted 
summary, however, well executed, they fail to 
impr ess the reader with any adequate notion of 
the strange turns of fortune so common in the 
life of Oriental sovereigns. Akbar, the Re- 
former, meets even a more scanty measure of 
justice—indeed, it would have been better to 
have passed him by in silence, than to give such 
an imperfect view of his actions and “his cha- 
racter. Both as regards interest-and value, the 
present volume is decidedly inferior to the last; 
it bears every mark of having been written ac 
cording to order, in opposition to the dictates of 
the author's bette y judgment; still; Mr. Caunter 
has appropriately illustrated the plates, and 
communicated much information respecting 
India in a pleasing form. ‘There are some ro- 
mantic tales and characteristic anecdotes inter- 
woven with the descriptions, which possess con- 
siderable merit; especially the history of the 
Brahmini wife, which powerfully elucidates the 
pernicious influences of Hindu superstitions, es- 
pecially those connected with the system of 
caste. 

The illustrations to this volume hardly sur- 
pass mediocrity ; some of thei have been en- 
graved from the slightest t of slight drawings— 

for i », the * Mausoleum of Humaioon, 
at Delhi’; and, as a whole, they are executed 
with less delicacy and finish than is demanded 
for a lusury-bo vk of th The *‘ Minar at 
Futtypore Sicri,’ a tower bristled with projecting 
knobs of wren Tach the ‘‘foml } d 


b of Baber,’ an 
the ‘ Fortress of Chunar, on the Ganges,’ are the 


‘ 
ane 





as, 





is class. 


ay 
uM, 
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most striking among the landscapes, Many | 


will admire the ‘ Fighting Elephants, at Luck- 
now.’ ‘There are, besides these, more costume 
and portrait subjects than have appeared in pre- 
ceding volumes. 








History of Southern Gaul under the Domination 
of the Germans—[Histoire, §c.] By M. 
Fauriel. 4 vols. Paris, Paulin; London, 
Dulau. 


Tae present is one of three distinct works, de- 
voted to three distinct periods of Gaulish history. 
The first is to embrace (for it is not yet pub- 
lished,) all that can be collected respecting the 
origin, the history, and the state of Gaul, espe- 
cially of Southern Gaul, from the most ancient 
times to the end of the Roman domination. The 
second contains a detailed history of events from 
the invasion of the Germanic tribes at the open- 
ing of the fifth century, to the dismemberment 
of the French empire early in the tenth. The 
third (also unpublished, and, we believe, un- 
written,) is to comprise the history of the same 
regions, from the commencement of the tenth 
to the close of the thirteenth century. ‘The 
present work, therefore,—the ‘ History of South- 
ern Gaul under the Domination of the German 
Conquerors,’ comprises the second of these pe- 
riods. Why the author has chosen to begin, 
more IHibernico, with this part of the subject, 
may puzzle the reader, and perhaps himself, to 
explain. If, as was manifestly his duty, he 
sought to develope the Celtic and Roman insti- 
tutions, and to show their influence over those 
of the middle period, he ought, in accordance 
not only with sound criticism but with common 
sense, to have commenced with the most ancient, 
or Celtic period. This is a radical defect, and 
one which has evidently embarrassed the author 
in several parts of the work before us. ‘The 
allusions to a prior state of society—to laws, 
manners, religion, and language esseutially dis- 
tinct,—are frequent; and we consequently dis- 
cover much of perplexity, much even of confu- 
sion, which the substitution of the natural for 
the Irish method would have prevented. 

The domination of the Germanic tribes in 
France, is by far the best known period of the 
national history. It has little novelty to recom- 
mend it. There are, indeed, isolated, scattered 

‘hints of some novelty bearing upon it; but they 
must not be sought in the ordinary historians, 
which have been sifted until nothing more can 
be extracted from them. They are to be found in 
hagiology and in the provincial councils, from 
the time of St. Irenzeus downwards. M. Fauriel 
has not availed himself of this advantage; and 
he is not well acquainted with the contemporary 
literature of Spain: in fact, he evidently wants 
erudition. Not that he has not consulted what- 
ever he could consult in his own language and 
his own country ; but on sucha subject we have 
a right to demand a great deal more than a new 
collocation of facts, from however wide a range 
they may have been selected. ‘The author has 
aclear head and a sound judgment, but he has 
little eloquence ; and there is a degree of dryness 
in his style that must inevitably impede the suc- 
cess of his present effort. 

The nobles of Gaul, just before the invasion 
of the Germans, were’ sufficiently acquainted 
with the comforts, even the luxuries, of life :— 

In imitation of their predecessors, the Gallo- 
Roman nobles of the fifth century continued to erect, 
on their estates, superb villas,—evidence not only of 
their wealth, but of their taste,—of their pretensions 
both in architecture and in the choice of rural positions. 
From the description left us of several such villas by 
Sidonius Apollinaris, there is reason to believe that 
they were more or less distinguished for their mag- 
nificence and grandeur, and were all situated amidst 
picturesque scenery; this testimony is confirmed by 
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the spacious ruins of many Roman edifices, which 


are supposed to have been villas. The sites usually 
preferred were the banks of a romantic stream, of a 
fine river, or of a lake near a cascade; or at the 
foot of some smiling hill, covered to the very summit 
with vines and olives; or on the declivity of some 
eminence crowned with pines and oaks. 

But it was not merely the position; it was 
also the extent and convenience of these villas 
that exhibited the attention of the Romanized 
Gauls to domestic life.’ From the number of 
offices we can have no doubt of that extent. 
There was a spacious portico, an ambulacrum, a 
museum, a library, a sacrarium, an apartment 
for religious meditation and prayer; besides 
apartments for eating, sitting, sleeping, and di- 
versions. M., Fauriel supposes that the library 
of the females was separate from that of the 
men; but he is mistaken; the passage of Sido- 
nius.will not bear the inference. The books were 
kept in a common room, and the ladies, who 
were in want of any, might prefer reading them 
in a more private apartment. And he is equally 
wrong in asserting that the books which formed 
the reading of the sex, were confined to such as 
treated of Christian faith and duty. Had he 
consulted the works of St. Cesarius of Arles, he 
would have found that that prelate not merely 
authorized, but recommended, to the nuns of 
the convent over which his sister was placed, 
a far more extensive course. 

But whatever might be the domestic comforts 
of the great in the fifth century, they had few 
when compelled to travel,—few, at least, if their 
direction lay in any other route than the great 
roads. There were no inns, hostelries, no houses 
of any description ‘‘for the entertainment of 
man and beast.” ‘The traveller was compelled 
to take with him his provisions, his bed, his tent, 
his domestic utensils,—everything, in fact, that 
he might require. Sidonius himself, in one of 
his Jetters, describes a journey undertaken from 
Lyons to a distant seat in the country. At the 
break of day, some of his servants were des- 
patched with a tent, which they were ordered to 
erect at a few leagues distance,—at a place where 
he might rest in the heat of the day :— 

The place offered many conveniences for the re- 
ception of the luggage. It was an eminence well- 
sheltered by trees, from which a fountain issued ; 
below was a fertile meadow; opposite was a river 
well filled with fish, over which the birds were con- 
tinually flying, and on one part of which there was 
a newly-erected house, belonging to an old friend of 
mine, whose good offices are unceasing, whether they 
are accepted or declined. My servants having pre- 
ceded me to this place, I halted until the fourth 
hour of the day, to occupy myself with you, and to 
send forward a slave. The sun was already high; 
and the increasing warmth, dispersing the dew and 
humidity of the night, made us experience’ more 
heat and thirst; and under a sky perfectly unclouded, 
the ascending dust was our only defence from the 
solar rays. Before us the road lay through a fertile 
plain of great extent, yet wholly visible to the eye; 
and we were a little chagrined to behold the space 
which we must traverse before supper. 

In regard to the manners of the people, espe- 
cially of the Aquitanians, M. Fauriel affords us no 
more information than we have long ago derived 
from Sidonius and Salvian of Marseilles,—his 
chief, and frequently his only, guides. ‘The ma- 
terials for the description are, we confess, scanty ; 
but not so scanty as he has fancied them to be. 
The grumbling bishop of Marseilles is not always 
to be trusted in his vituperations: he draws a 
caricature, not a portrait ; yet, as even caricature 
must have some foundation in truth, or it be- 
comes pure invention, we may admit a portion 
of his complaint. When he considers the fer- 
tility of the soil, the salubrity of the climate, the 
romantic character of the landscape, the combi- 
nation alike of the most useful and the most 





pleasing of nature’s productions,—the verdant 
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meadows, the waving harvests, the vine-covered 
hills, the fertile vales, the diversity of wood ang 
water, which make the country an earthly Para. 
dise,—he thinks that they who are thus blessed 
by heaven, should, of all mankind, be the mo 
grateful for such blessings,—should be the mos 
pious, the most humble, the most perfect imita. 
tors of Christ. But the good bishop must, in 
thus reasoning, have had little knowledge of 
human nature,—little even of the Scriptures he 
expounded ; he ought to have known that worldly 
prosperity is the worst school of moral Virtue; 
and he should not have been surprised to fing 
the Aquitanians at once the richest and the most 
dissolute of the Gaulish population, 

Noble or ignoble, he observes, all the Aquitanians 
are pretty much the same ; the belly of all is the same 
insatiable gulf; the life of all is but one commog 
prostitution, or something worse. Nay, what passes 
in the ordinary brothels appears to me less culpable, 
The courtesans of such places are not married ; there. 
fore they do not violate a bond which they have not 
formed : if they insult modesty and decency, they ar 
at least free from adultery. Besides, such places 
are few, and the creatures condemned to pass their 
miserable lives in them are few also; but what Agui. 
tanian town is there of which the richest quarter may 
not be termed a place of prostitution? What powerful 
man can be named, who is not steeped to the ears in 
debauchery ? Which of them has kept inviolate his 
conjugal faith? Which of them has not degraded 
his wife to the rank of a slave, by making her the 
vile instrument of his brutality? Which of them 
has not outraged the sanctity of the marriage engage. 
ment so far, as to make her, who, by her conjugal 
right, ought to be the queen of her own house, the 
very lowest in the eyes of her husband? Will any 
one say that, because there are amongst the Aqui. 
tanians some mothers in possession of the honours 
and privileges of their station, I have not faithfully 
described the real state of things? I admit that 
several wives enjoy their domestic honours; but there 
is scarcely one who can boast that her conjugal rights 
have remained unsullied: the question is, not whe- 
ther the wives have the exercise of their legitimate 
power, but to what extent the manners of the men 
are corrupted. 

This description is, beyond doubt, exaggerated; 
Salvian, himself, might have adduced examples 
enough where nature had unsuccessfully con- 
tended with principle. But he is speaking gene- 
rally ; and generally, his strictures were probably 
just. The portrait drawn by Sidonius of the 
noble Vectius,—a portrait by no means singular, 
—is enough to redeem the age from the charge 
of universal dissipation. 

I have just visited Vectius, an illustrious personage, 
and have had an opportunity of observing, at leisure, 
his daily course of life: as I have found them worthy 
of being known, I have judged them not unworthy of 
being related. In the first place—and this, in my 
opinion, is his greatest praise—the whole house im 
tates. his virtues; here are industrious slaves, obe- 
dient labourers, dependent friends satisfied with their 
patron, and devoted to him. The same table serves 
for host and client. To great hospitality is joined a 
still greater sobriety. I will not dwell on the fact, 
that in the rearing, the knowledge, and the use of 
dogs, horses, and hawks, Vectius is surpassed by no 
man. His garments are extremely clean, his baldric 
richly ornamented, his equipage magnificent. Ih 
his enjoyment there is nothing enervating or corrupt} 
ing: his sedateness, tempered so as to be rather me- 





lancholy than severe, has nothing repulsive. He 
frequently reads the Holy Scriptures, especialy 
during meals; thus nourishing, at the same tim 
both soul and body. He often repeats the Psalms 
but more frequently sings them. This is a new kind 
of life: he is the accomplished monk, though he bas 
neither the mantle nor the robe of one, but mete!) 
the tunic of the warrior. He abstains from the fies 
of wild game, but not from the pursuit ; so that, rel 
gious in private, without ostentation, he allows him 
self the exercise of hunting, but abstains from the 
profit. By his wife, whom he has lost, he has o™ 
daughter remaining, still a child, whom he is eduett 








ing to be the comfort of his widowhood, with all t 
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fither, all the anxiety of a mother. In his house he 
gever speaks in a sharp tone: he does not receive 
yvice with disdain; nor is he eager to espy faults, 
All that are subject to him he rules by reason more 
fan by authority; and he might be termed the 
geward rather than the lord of the house. 

The portrait is worth studying, as exhibiting 
the social habits of the great during the period 
der consideration,—a subject the more in- 
teresting, from the indifference with which it is 
regarded by historians. One page of common 
lite, if subservient to the purpose of instruction, 
jsof more real value than all the victories ever 

ined, than all the state intrigues ever devised 
bythe most worthless of mankind. History, as 
ithas been generally written, is the most weari- 
some, the most puerile, of tasks to every thought- 
fal reader; it is a worn-out almanack, not a 
nirror of life. One good old patriarch, presid- 
ing over his family domestics and dependents, 
in such a manner as to promote the temporal and 
dermal good of all, is the most venerable, the 
most respectable of earthly characters. 

Early in the fifth century the clergy of Gaul 
attract our attention. With some exceptions, 
they do not appear to have been a literary body. 
Of the inferior clergy we know little; but of the 
bishops several interesting particulars have de- 
sended tous. ‘hey were, of course, elective ; 
but they were not, for that reason, the best qua- 
lied for the dignity. They seem to have been 
chosen, not for their superior information, or 
even their superior virtue, but for their birth and 
riches, Almost all were noble; almost all were 
wealthy. Probably the object of the electors in 
most of these instances was the construction of 
new churches, and the repair of such as were 
dilapidated. This was the most pressing of the 
wants under which Gaul laboured; and as 
bishops were always expected to apply, if not 
the whole, the greater portion of their private 
fortunes, to purposes of religion, there may have 
been good policy in the preference. We may, 
however, doubt whether, over a majority of the 
dergy and people, this consideration has as much 
influence as those of station and riches. In this 
respect the Gauls were not unlike our modern 
countrymen : such among us is the respect paid 
towealth, especially when associated with birth, 
that if the system of canonical election were re- 
stored, the successful candidates would, in three 
cases out of four, be of the same privileged order. 
The prelates of Gaul, however, were men intent 
discharging what they doubtless regarded 
the first of their duties. Innumerable were the 
rligions edifices founded by them in the fifth 
century, Nor were all of them illiterate. ‘The 
great monasteries of St. Victor and of Lerins 
were the nurseries of sound Icarning, and they 
gave many prelates to Gaul. Hilarius, Eucha- 
rus, Principius, Faustus, Vincent, Lupus, Sal- 
van, Cassian, Cesarius, Avitus, Martin, Remi, 
Germanus, and many more, were educated at 
one or the other of these great establishments ; 
and some of them were distinguished alike for 
emudition and genius. For the writers of this 
period, however,—a subject at which our author 
scarcely glances, and when he does, most super- 
ficially,—we refer to the ‘Histoire Littéraire de 
la France,’ by the monks of the congregation of 
St. Maur,* 

Into another important consideration,—that 
ef the languages spoken in Gaul, M. Fauriel 
scarcely enters; and the reason he assigns is, 
that he has already investigated the subject in a 
course of public lectures. Surely this would be 
an insufficient apology, if even those lectures 
were published; for every work of this kind 
should be complete within itself. But they are 





Cte ii. & iii. Some of their works are also to be 


in the Maxima Bibliotheca Patrum, tom. vi. 


ness of a grandfather, all the affection of a | 





not published ; and ‘before we can estimate his 


acquaintance with the subject, we must wait an | 


indefinite period. 

Everybody knows that Cesar distinguished three 
races of men in Gaul, each speaking a language dis- 
tinct from the two others. They were the Aquitaine, 
the Celtic, and the Belgic, which might, in my opi- 
nion, be more conveniently and more historically 
denominated by the special name of Gallic. Of 
these three languages there were two, the Aquitanian 
and the Celtic, which have, at this very day, their 
representatives in two living idioms, both their un- 
doubted offspring. These idioms are the Basque, 
still spoken in some valleys of the Western Pyrenees, 
and the Bas-Breton, which subsists in a portion of 
Armorican Brittany. Assuredly it is not since the 
fifth century that they have entered the localities in 
which they now subsist; not only did they exist at 
that period, but it is manifest that when they were 
fifteen centuries younger, they must have been fewer 
and more entire than we now find them. Facts con- 
cur with probability in asserting that they were once 
much more diffusive than they are. As to the third 
language of Cwsar, which may, I believe, be termed 
the Gallic, there is no longer a vestige of it in France ; 
but in the fifth century it was apparently still spoken 
in certain cantons of Gaul, though their position 
cannot be indicated. 

In proof of this last opinion, the author in- 
troduces a passage from the life of St. Martin of 
Tours, by Sulpitius Severus, in which there is 
certainly a distinction between the Celtic and 
the Gallic. But we are not sure that the in- 
ference which he draws from the passage is an 
accurate one. By the Gallic, might certainly be 
understood the corrupted mixture of the Celtic 
and Latin, produced by the long-continued in- 
tercourse between the natives and their Roman 


conquerors. ‘The Celtic and the Aquitanian were | 





undoubtedly as distinct as any two languages of | 


the same country ever could be. 
the place for such a disquisition, we could, we 
think, show plausible reasons for inferring that 
the Highland Gallic is the legitimate daughter 
of the Belgic. There seems, indeed, to be his- 
toric evidence for the gradual progress of the 
tribes who, in Czsar’s time, were settled on the 
eastern shores of England, from those regions to 
the forests and wilds of Scotland. That these 
tribes bore a strong resemblance to the Belgians 
on the opposite coast, is expressly affirmed by 
the Roman conqueror; and from the similarity 
between their names in Ptolemy and other an- 
cient writers, and the names borne until a recent 
period by the Scottish clans, we think there is 
much presumption for the hypothesis just stated. 
But to this dangerous, though seductive path, 
adieu for the present. 

The three languages in question, had, in the 
fifth century, given way to the Latin, which 
must have been understood, if not by the rustic 
inhabitants, certainly by those of all the cities 
and towns, otherwise it would not have been, as 
we know it was, universally employed in the 
sermons of the ecclesiastics. Multitudinous as 
are the discourses still extant, not one is to be 
found in any other language than the Latin, 
except, indeed, a few in Greek, which were 
preached in the colonies of that people. In addi- 
tion, we may observe, that these homilies were 
not exclusively designed for the educated classes 
of society. Of this fact, internal evidence alone 
would furnish a sufficient proof; but many in- 
stances are recorded where they were composed 
expressly for some public occasion, and where 
they were addressed to the whole Christian po- 
pulation. Thus the bishop Sidonius Apollinaris 
wrote a discourse with the view of reconciling 
two hostile factions, who had been made so 
through their disagreement in the choice of a 
bishop. 
Bourges, and it is stil! to be read in the Biblio- 
theca Maxima Patrum. Nor is it composed in 
very simple Latin ; on the contrary, in the effort 


It was delivered to the populace of | 


If this were | 


} 





to be elegant, it is frequently obscure. And we 
remember another illustration of the same fact, 
though we cannot mention the author, in which 
some degree of censure is passed on the preachers 
of the day, for their use of language above the 
comprehension of the vulgar,—for their ambition 
to imitate Cicero, and the other great models of 
composition. He advises them to use humbler 
words, and a simpler collocation, that they may 
edify instead of dazzling. But the sermons of 
St. Cesarius of Arles,—sermons notoriously ad- 
dressed to mechanics and ploughmen—must for 
ever set the dispute at rest concerning the use 
of the Latin language even by the humblest 
classes of society. As a spécimen of his manner 
—as an illustration of the point for which we are 
contending, no less than of Gallic literature at 
this period, we translate the following extract 
from a homily, in which the good bishop incul- 
cates a constant perusal of holy scripture :— 

The care of your souls, dearest brethren, much 
resembles the cultivation of the ground. As in the 
latter we pluck up some things that better may be 
planted in their stead, so should we act in regard to 
our souls: we must pluck up what is bad ; we must 
plant what is good. Let pride be rooted out, and 
humility occupy its place: let avarice be removed, 
and mercy cultivated,—No one can plant good things 
in his land, unless he first clear it from such as are 
bad: in like manner thou must not sow in thy soul 
the holy seeds of the virtues, unless thou have first 
plucked up the thorns and seeds of the vices. Tell 
me, I pray thee,—thou who repliest that as thou art 
unable to read, thou canst not know, consequently 
not obey, the commands of God—who has taught 
thee how. to dress the vine, and when to plant a 
new one? Whence thy knowledge of such things ? 
Doubtless because thou hast seen the process, or hast 
heard somebody describe it, or hast inquired about it 
from some experienced husbandman. If thou actest 
thus in regard to thy vine, why not also in regard to 
thy soul? There are, my brethren, I beseech you to 
observe, two sorts of fields,—the one God's, the other 
man’s: thou hast thy domain, which is the ground ; 
the domain of God is the soul:—is it right to culti- 
vate thine own possession, and to neglect his ?- When- 
ever thou perceivest thy land is in a flourishing con- 
dition, thou rejoicest; why dost thou not weep to 
behold thy soul lying waste ? 

Of the universality with which the Latin 
tongue was diffused, we have another proof in 
the prevalence of theatrical representations. 
Tragedies and comedies, indeed, in the proper 
acceptation of the terms, were no longer to be 
expected ; but there were farces, and little pieces 
of every kind, associated with mountebank tricks 
and grotesque buffoonery. They formed the 
chief entertainment in the interior of some 
houses; but for the amusement of the lesser citi- 
zens and the peasantry, they were displayed in 
the public squares. The Church assailed them 
with fury, and, as usual, with little effect; they 
subsisted, until she herself, perceiving that the 
propensity was not to be eradicated from the 
human mind, directed it into a purer channel, 
by founding dramatic pieces on the Holy Scrip- 
tures and the lives of saints, and representing 
them in churches and monasteries, for the edifi- 
cation no less than the amusement of the faith- 
ful. Hence, the origin of the Mysteries and 
Moralities, so common in the annals of the 
Middle Ages in almost every European country. 

The Latin, then, was, in the fifth century, the 
common language of the people. The inference 


| to be drawn from this fact, is one of consider- 


able importance. It is this: the romance or 
vulgar dialects of the country during the Middle 
Ages, must of necessity have been founded on 
the fusion of the Latin with the Germanic 
tongues, introduced by the Franks and Burgun- 
dians. The Latin, therefore, must be the basis; 
the superstructure must chiefly have been the 
Germanic, with the admixture of, no doubt, a 
considerable number of words from the Celtic, 
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Aquitanian, and possibly the Belgic. 'Yhis simple | Casiri, Cardonne, Condé, and other well-known | which, joined with his fearless wanderings ia ‘the 


fact overturns many a beautiful theory. 

We cannot enter into the disquisition of M. 
Fauriel concerning the character, habits, opi- 
nions, &c. of the Germanic conquerors of Gaul. 
We may, however, observe, that he falls into 
some errors. 
says— 

‘To whatever period, whatever system their gods 
belonged, they were honoured with a simplicity that 
we might term rather rude than barbarous. They 
had no Olympus, no temples, no statues, no altars. 

This observation was first made by Tacitus; 
and the error, very much in the manner of com- 
mon writers, has been perpetuated from his day 
to the present. Several of the Germanic lives of 
saints expressly allude to temples and idols; and 
the first Christian missionaries found both. Thus, 
St. Willebrod destroyed several on the sacred 
island of Heligoland. Thus, also, St. Willibrord, 
while attempting the conversion of the Frisians, 
destroyed several idols, to convince the people 
that they were merely stocks and stones. 'l'o say 
that the Germans had no temples, no idols, is to 
say that the ancient followers of Odin had none; 
yet Upsal had a temple and three idols of gigan- 
tic size. If they had none, how account for the 
great idol Irminsul, placed in a temple on the 
island of Rugen? If they had none, how account 
for the assertion of Adam of Bremen—an autho- 
rity surely on such a subject—that they were 
accustomed to deify their heroes, and to erect 
altars and temples to them? It was in accord- 
ance with this ancient custom, that Odin him- 
self, that Armin, that Eric of Sweden, were wor- 
shipped with divine honours. <As the blunder in 
question has lately been perpetuated by another 
writer besides M. Fauriel,} we will give an in- 
stance to illustrate the facility with which tem- 
ples and altars were erected to the illustrious 
dead. 
the apostle of Sweden. That he found idols 
enough, is expressly asserted by his biographer, 
who was also his disciple and friend, St. Rem- 
bert. At first he had considerable success, until 
the priests of the country, alarmed at the pro- 


gress of the new faith, had recourse to a bold | 
expedient. At their instigation, a man suddenly | 


appeared in the capital, (Biork, not far from the 
modern Stockholm,) and asserted that he had 
been admitted to a general assembly of the gods 
in Walhalla, and that he was honoured by them 
with a special communication to the reigning 


king Olaf, and all the subjects of that monarch. | 


The substance of this communication was, that 
the ancient deities had conferred great prosperity 
on the Swedes; that hitherto they had seen no 
reason to be dissatisfied with the sacrifices offered 


to them, but that at present there was a lament- | 
able decline in these tokens of homage; and that | 


they were much offended with the attempt of 
some Swedes to introduce the worship of a new 
and most hostile deity. “If,” concluded the 
warrior gods of Walhalla, “you Swedes really 
wish for a new object of worship, we are ready 


to admit to a participation of our divine privileges | 


your departed king Eric.” ‘The imposture, gross 
as it was, had its effect; the hearts of the people 


began to warm towards the gods of their fathers; | 
a temple was immediately raised to Eric; and | 


his altars smoked with sacrifices. 

From this time forward, we hope we shall 
hear no more of a blunder so discreditable to the 
erudition of England and of France. 


We might notice some others, but our limits | 


will not permit us. We cannot, however, con- 
clude, without expressing our strong dissatisfac- 
tion with M. Fauriel’s narrative of Mohatumedan 
affairs. 
nothing that we have not already learned from 





t See ‘ History of the Germans,’ by Mr. Greenwood, 
Athenzum, No. 445. 


Thus, speaking of their gods, he | 


In the ninth century St. Anscar became | 


In the first place, he tells us absolutely | 


sources. 

sulted three Arabic MSS. in the Bibliotheque 

du Roi, (Ahmed el Mokri, Ibn el Kauthir, and 
| a third anonymous,) he confesses that the result 
has been very far from proportioned to his ex- 
pectations. 
| as we have before observed, remarkable for good 
| sense, is deficient in description, in animation of 
narrative, in elegance of composition. How four 
rather large volumes could be compiled en such 


some novel matter, might surprise us, if, on our 
own side the channel, we did not frequently 
witness the same thing. 





The Authors of England. 4to. C. Tilt. 


Tuts, for the present season, shall be our Annual. 
Here figure, side by side, Mrs. Hemans, Sir 
Walter Scott, Lord Byron, Southey, the Countess 
of Blessington, Coleridge, Bulwer, Lady Morgan, 
Shelley, Moore, Lamb, Miss Mitford, Campbell, 
and Wordsworth, exquisitely engraved by the 
process of M. Coilas, after models by Mr. 
Weekes and Mr. E. W. Wyon, each subject 
being framed in richly executed arabesque. The 
portraits are accompanied by short biographical 
and critical notices, written by Mr. Henry F. 
Chorley. From the one accompanying the por- 
trait of Mr. Campbell, as a fit prelude to our 
notice elsewhere of the new edition of that 
author’s Poems, we shall string together a few of 
the leading passages, as, we believe, the facts 
have not been before presented to the public. 

Thomas Campbell was born at Glasgow on 
the 27th of July 1777, the youngest son in a 
family of ten children. 

“* He was sent, when thirteen, to Glaszow College. 
He remained there for six sessions, going successively 
through the classes of Latin, Greek, Logie, Natural 
and Moral Philosophy. He writes thus unaffectedly 
of his University achievements. ‘In some of the 
classes,’ says he, ‘I was idle, and bore off no prize 
at all, and being obliged by my circumstances to give 
elementary instruction to students still younger than 
| myself, my powers of attention were often exhausted 

in teaching when F ought to have been learning. 
| Nevertheless, I was not undistinguished at college; 
when but thirteen I gained a bursary after a hard 
and fair competition, before the whole Faculty, in 
construing and writing Latin, where I was pitted 
against a student twice my age.’” 

At the close of his University eareer he with- 
drew to the Highlands for a twelvemonth, and 
devoted himself to the study of the law. During 
his retirement, he produced the Elegy on Miss 
Broderic and the Dirge of Wallace; at the end 
of this period he abandoned the law project, and 
removed to Edinburgh, where he maintained 
himself by private tuition. In 1799 he intro- 
duced himself “more widely to the world, by 
the publication of the Pleasures of Hope”; by 
| this venture he was enabled “to put money in 
his purse, and to indulge his desire of seeing 
foreign parts.” 

“ Crossing over from Leith to Hamburgh, he pro- 
ceeded into the interior of Germany. ‘The war be- 
tween France and Austria was at that time raging ; 
| and he made two attempts to cross the district where 
it was carried on; once in his way towards Vienna 
being stopped at Landshut, from the walls of which 
town he witnessed an engagement between the French 
and Imperial armies; and retiring thence to Ratis- 
bon, which narrowly escaped bombardment, —a 
| second time only relinquishing his design ‘of passing 
over into Italy, via the Tyrol, on finding it impossi- 
j ble to proceed. In the spring of 1891 he returned 
| to Hamburgh, and was there thrown among some of 
| the banished leaders of the Irish Rebellion, a chance, 











Though, on this subject, he has con- | 


Further, the whole work, though, | 


| Second time not of disaffection, but of reaping y 
a period of history, without the introduction of | 


M. Fauriel is, beyond | 


all doubt, a careful and laborious scholar ; and if | 
his work do not quite satisfy the historical critic, | 
it will be found very useful by such readers as 
have not time to run through many volumes on | 
this subject. 





midst of encountering armies, being laid hold upon 
by a spy, subjected him to some momentary gy. 
picion on the part of the government authorities oy 
his return to Scotland. But it was worth while t 
be suspected, for the sake of an association which 
had suggested a poem so exquisite as the * Exile o 
Erin ;’ and this was written at Hamburgh. Thin, 
years afterwards the poet was again suspected—thj, 
: ‘ here 
he had not sown: an impudent claim to the author. 
ship of this song, being advanced by the editor of ay 
Irish newspaper on the part of one George Nugen 
who had died many years before, and was know, 


| as having written poetry.” 


It was at Hamburgh, too, that ‘ Ye Mariners 
of England’ was called from the poet, by the 
prospect of a Danish war. 

“After a sojourn of some weeks at Hamburgh, 
Mr. Campbell took his passage for Leith: but the 
vessel being chased by a Danish privateer, was driven 
into Yarmouth; and the poet,so near London, could 
not resist the temptations it held out. After a shor 


| stay in the metropolis, he returned to Edinburgh, 


where during his subsequent residence of a twelve. 
month he wrote ‘ Lochiel’ and some other of his 
poems. But the attractions of London were 0 plea- 
santly remembered that he was again drawn thither 
in the year 1803, with the intention of making it his 
home. In the autumn of the same year he married 


| his second cousin, Miss Matilda Sinclair, a lady en- 
| dowed with every good gift save those of fortune, 4 


series of vicissitudes of circumstances on the part of 
Mr. Campbell’s family, added to the usual respons. 
bilities of a love-marriage, compelled him for some 
subsequent years to coin his talent as diligently as he 
could ; to become a literary labourer for the market, 
We are told of a History of England (most probably 
a continuation to Hume and Smollett’s work) exes 
cuted by him during this period; and of a large 
variety of anonymous labours for the periodical and 
daily press. ° 

“ In the year 1809, however, brighter days began 
to dawn. Mr. Campbell's health was re-established, 
he wrote his * Battle of the Baltic’ (perhaps the most 
spirited pf his lyrics), ‘ Lord Ullin’s Daughter, and 
*Gertrute of Wyoming.’ They were published in 
the same year, with a success which has rather in- 
creased than diminished, many editions having been 

ly called for, to one of which a new interest was 
given by the addition of *O°Connor’s Child.’ * 

“Shortly after the publication of this volume, Mr. 
Campbell was invited to deliver a course of lectures 
on poetry at the Royal Institution. So highly were 
these esteemed, that their author was immediately 
engaged by Mr. Murray, of Albemarle Street, to 
undertake his selections from criticisms upon the 
British Poets.” 

While this work was in preparation, the author 
took advantage of the treaty of Paris to visit the 
French metropolis. 

“ We can only mention with a passing word his 
delivering a course of lectures on poetry at Liver- 
pool, in the winter of the year 1818; and his second 
visit to Germany, during which he applied himself 
assiduously and somewhat whimsically to the study 
of Iebrew, and was inspired, by the rich and pic- 
turesque scenery of the Rhine, to write some of his 
best minor poems, * The brave Roland’ among the 
number. On his return to England, in 1820, he 
accepted the editorship of the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, which he retained for ten years.—In the year 
1824 * Theodric’ was published, the last long poem 
Mr. Campbell has given to the world.—During this 
period, too, he occupied himself in projecting the 
London University; and while busy with this liberal 
and extensive plan of furnishing additional collegiate 
education for the youth of England, he received from 
his own Alma Mater the highest honours she caa 
bestow ; being elected Lord Rector of the University 
of Glasgow. In this election Mr. Canning had been 
nominated as the opposing candidate. * 

“In 1830, having previously suffered a severe do- 
mestic bereavement in the death of Mrs. Campbell, 
the poet closed his labours as editor of the New 
Monthly Magazine. Since then, he has been les 
stationary than formerly—now, living for a year at 
St. Leonard’s, Hastings, during which time he gave 
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his name and occasional contributions to the Metro- 

litan Magazine, then just established—now, lend- 
mg his heart, and hand, and purse, with untiring 
merdy, to the assistance of the refugees, whom the 





aid hold upon, 
omentary gus, 
authorities on 
vorth while to 
ation which 
the * Exile of 
urgh. Thirty 
uspected_this 
reaping where 
to the author. 
he editor of an 
eorge Nugent, 
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upon the sympathy of the English public—now, 
fnishing the ‘ Life of Mrs. Siddons,’ which he had 
undertaken at her own express wish—now, rambling 
ycross the Continent to Algiers.” 

There is a memorial appended by Mr. Vin- 
cent Nolte to the present volume, in which he 
offers a brief sketch of the art of medallic en- 

ving, as executed by the process of M. Collas, 
and enters at length into the evidences for and 
against it, given before the Committee of the 
House of Commons; touching, in particular, 
upon the charge of distortion. To prove that 
this is unfounded,—that the French artists have 
only sacrificed mathematical exactness ex pro- 
posito, to produce a desired effect, and not be- 
cause they have been compelled so to do, Mr. 
Nolte prefaces his memorial by a specimen 
late; this contains three medallic engravings, 
executed with the most lineal and literal accu- 
racy, a most perfect engraving of the Ariadne, 
which, it will be remembered, he was challenged 
to produce, and six other engravings from the 
same gem, in which, by the varieties of distor- 
tin purposely introduced, the French artists’ 
complete power over their machine is incontes- 
tibly demonstrated. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Once again we take up the minor poets ; beginning 
with Kirkstead, or the Pleasures of Shooting,as one the 
most appropriate to the season in which we are writ- 
ing. ‘There are but a few pages in this li 
which was first printed and sold at a bazaar, to aid 
the funds of the Lincoln County Hospital; but 
these few are pleasant. To judge from them, we 
should imagine their author, Ma on, of Bouit- 
ham,to be endowed with a good rm, 
asure aim, a keen appetite,—and, best, a 
mug country seat, and a pretty wife. ‘There is health 
and joviality in his verses—if not much besides; but 
the following lines contain a picture :— 

For there do Pheasants much delight to roam, 
And there the I ful l 
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y-shaded s} gf. 
ck rests his weary wing: 

And there, up-towering with his shrill wild ery, 
The Snipe, of flight unsteady, 
High Park! a rough and wid 
By woods of Oak and : led rou : 
An open area, save where here and tl 
Impervious thickets break the surface fair, 
Of sweet Mock-myrtle and of purple Ling, 
Which ev’rywhere in wild luxuriance spring; 
So thick, so high, the Gale and Heather crows, 
The strongest Sportsman labours as he goes, 
While, to make slower still his progress slow, 
Deep cross-cuts lurk the treacherous shrubs below, 
Where erst the hand of art has tried to drain 
And plant that sterile spot, but tried in vain. 
There, as the panting Sportsman, breathless all, 
Strives to obey To-ho’s inspiring call, 
And now, all hope, the steady Pointer nears— 
Ah! cruel chance! he trips, he disappears! 
Deep in the fatal trench he struggling lies, 
And safe the Pheasant crowing oer him flies! 
ign’d with intermediate space, 

1 falls in and takes his proper place, 
Forward! and lo! the work of death begun, 
Flash follows flash, and loudly rings each gun. 
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The next volume is of a much darker complexion, 
—The Fatalist; with The Broken Heart, and other 
Poems, by Robert Thomas Kinnaird. We 
teldom read anything much more painful than th 
author’s preface—unless it be In the 
former he dese? 
by the unkindness of fortune, and with i: 
thoughts feelings writhing within him, wh 
seems to have found a wretched and perverse plea 
sure in cherishing and las Fup i 
“his poem,” a terrible confession 
offspring of Pain and Hate,” and, moreover, 
has been composed under the press 
Wretched health. Every stanza, eve 
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are passages which remind us, 
Poignant anguish they express, of the sufferings 
imagined by Crabbe in that striking poem ‘Sir 


Polish insurrection and its consequences have thrown | 


! 
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ittle book, | 


| awaiting a 


| in the easy ways of life 
| different a spirit he sings of the gift which Mr. Kin- 
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Eustace Grey,’ while there are occasional bursts of | unpropitious day for verse, will be attended by an 


enthusiasm and description, which by their spirit | 


recall to us some of the wild stanzas penned by poor 
Kit Smart. Let us quote the following lines from 
*A Day-dream :’ they form part of an address to the 
Deity. 
Thou mad'st the earth, and all therein, 
And man that dwells adoring here ; 
And hung the heav'ns in starry chains, 
Of which some glist’ning links appear. 
The heav'ns thy might and power declare, 
Where giant vastness grows for aye: 
There thou art seen, beyond compare, 
And yet art young, whilst worlds decay! 





There fiercest comets, without curb, 
The lurid light of terror glare ; 
They rush through heav'n, but ne'er disturb 
The beauteous order that reigns there. 
They plough among the planets three, 
And dragon-like their way they seize; 
They pierce the depths and heights of air, 
But thou controliest them with ease. 





The stars express a glimpse of thee, 
Thy name in radiance writ is there, 
Though lost in light the letters be— 
Yet, hark! adown the midnight air, 
The spheres that praise him send their songs: 
Alas! those sounds but fancy hears. 
In air too pure for man to breathe, 
Themselves too pure for mortal ears. 


Those are the deep entrancing spots 
On which the poet chains his eye ; 
And gazing lost, he little wots 
liow rapture’s golden minutes fly. 





There is no class whose existence and estate are 
more grievous, to all who think and feel aright, than 
that to which Mr. Kinnaird belongs, if we are to 
receive his poem as written in earnest. Let him not 
imagine that we are tendering him a stone in place 
of the bread, which he desires almost with frenzy, if 
we would urge him, and all beset with a like dark 
spirit, to believe that their tempter is not Poetry, 
but their own uncurbed passions that animate a 

i | form,and, he fiends who take the shap 
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naird probably possesses in a greater Measure :— 


Ilere, undisturb’d, 1 may indu'ge awhile 
In dream » reveries, of faney born, 
On which wise muy look with pitying smile; 
The proud and vain, perhaps, with chilling scorn! 
But which to me, from life's unclouded morn 
To manhood’s noon, could highest pleasure bring ; 
Whether my heart were jocund or forlorn; 
In winter's gloom, or mid the flowers of spring, 
‘hey tun’d my heart to joy, and prompted me to sing. 
And oft have I essay’d with trembling hand 
To strike the chords of the soul-stirring lyre, 
And fondly long'd to join the gifted band 
Whom Virtue. Truth and Nature’s charms inspire 
With lofty musings and poetic fire. 
And now, wl tigh hopes kindle, once again, 
With emulative ardour, I aspire 
To sweep the magie strings, and breathe a strain 
Which, wild as it may be, will not be sung in vain. 
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equally good fortune and consequences no less satis- 
factory. 

The Pictorial Edition of the Book of Common 
Prayer, §c. with Notes, §c., by the Rev. H, Siebbing, 
M.A.—This is the first part of a companion book to 
Mr. Knight's * Pictorial Bible, and appears to us 
even more admirable for the richness, good taste, and 
varicty of its illustrations, and thecare with which they 
have been cut in wood by the best hands. Mr. Steb- 
bing, too, is an intelligent, judicious editor. The book, 
perhaps, offers too many temptations to wandering 
eyes and vain imaginations, to be commendable as a 
church-companion ; but, in itself, it will be excellent 
and superb, if completed as it is here begun. 

Webster's Elements of Physics. —Though this work 
is inferior to Arnott’s in arrangement, precision, and 
closeness of reasoning, it merits considerable praise 
for simplicity of stvle, and felicity of illustration. 
It is easier to be read than Arnott’s work, because it 
does not require the same close study and fixity of 
attention, and it is therefore better suited to those 
who wish to acquire an elementary knowledge of 
physical science, but who have not opportunity or in- 
clination to become masters of the subject. We wish 
the work every success, and, should it, as we trust, 
reach a second edition, we recommend the author to 
add a chapter on the nature of the logic used in 
Inductive Reasoning. 

Bell’s Life of Cargill.—Cargill was one of the most 
distinguished of the Scottish covenanters, and was 
partly the original of the character of Habakkuk 
Mucklewrath, in ‘Old Mortality.’ His biography, 
written by a person capable of appreciating the phi- 
losophical value of the principles for which he strug- 
gled, could not fail to be interesting; but Mr. Bell 
examines the subject in a narrow sectarian spirit ; he 
labours to fix the charge of bigotry and intolerance 
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escapes by flood and fell, as if the days of Robinson 
Crusoe were come back a ice we are in- 
clined to think, that if svch was the effect of the 
present volume upon the old and satiated, it must 
fold stronger upon the young and eager, and 
that the work therefore deserves, and may be pro- 

mised © the same success as in former years.” 
Anthon’s Cicero.—Anthon’s editions of the classics 
are remarkable for the fulness, and at the same 
time the conciseness, of their explanations; he gives 
everything which the student wants, and not a sylla- 
hle more. Some years have now elapsed, since the 
Atheneum first introduced his Sallust to the notice 
ot English classical students ; since that time he has 
published an excellent edition of Horace, and he has 
now given us the Select Orations of Cicero, The 
notes on Cicero are more diffuse than those on Sal- 
lust, but this was rendered necessary by the numerous 
of the orator to circumstances familiar to 
but which necessarily require comment 
ven the ordinary topics of his day are 
We are not quite satisfied with the pro. 
tion, the “conspicue divina Philippica 

should not have been omitted. 

Carr’s Manual of Roman Antiguities.—This volume 
is intended to serve as an introduction to the more 
extensive work of A , Which has long and de- 
servedly held its place as the standard of reference, 
‘matters connected with Roman Antiquities. 
Humble as Mr. Carr's task may seem to he, the 
manner in which he has performed it, raises it into 
importance. He has supplicd classical studenis with 
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a very. complete. outline of the. social institutions 
and domestic manners of the Romans, and has 
explained. most of the peculiarities in public and 
priyate life, to which allusions are made by classical 
authors. 

Aerial Sights and Sounds, by C. Williams,—No- 
thing gives us greater pleasure, than a successful effort 
to simplify knowledge; we therefore feel proportionate 
pain, when we see the task undertaken by the igno- 
rant and incompetent. Our readers may judge, 
which feeling is to be derived from this work, when 
they find the author, stating (page 17, line 7,) that 
hydrogen. is “a name derived from two French words. 
No doubt French may be Greek to Mr. C. Williams, 
but why should Greek be French ? 

Wilson's Analysis of Butler's Analogy.—There are 
few works more valuable than the Analogy, but, from 
the nature of the argument and the peculiar style of 
the author, it requires more attentive study than any 
other work on the Evidences. Mr. Wilson has suc- 
ceeded in rendering the chain of reasoning more 
distinct and intelligible, and thus far has performed 
good service; but the great thing needful is an 
analysis of analogical reasoning, explaining its nature 
and its valne in an estimate of probabilities, and how 
far it deserves to be admitted as a part of inductive 
logic. Butler's own preface contains the elements 
of such an examination, but the elements only ; and 
we trust that Mr. Wilson may, at some future time, 
direct his attention to the important preliminary, an 
explanation of the kind of argument he has so ably 
disentangled. 

Reid's Rudiments of Geography.—This little work 
contains an abundance of useful information skilfully 
arranged. It would have been more popular if the 


author had diversified his dry catalogues of names 
with historical anecdotes or descriptions of scenery. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 


JOHN NEPOMUK HUMMEL. 


Ir is with regret that we record the death of this 
great master, which took place on the 17th of the 
present month, at Weimar. All musicians must feel, 
that in him their world has lost a king and a ruler. 
He was born on the 15th of November, 1778: 
a biography before us describes him as_ having 
been indebted for instruction in his art to Mozart, 
Albrechtsberger, and Salieri. He was early remark- 
able for his performances on the pianoforte, having, 
it is said, appeared with the utmost success at a con- 
cert given by Mozart in Dresden, when he was only 
nine years of age. We may add, that his youth was 
spent under the tutelage of a very strict, if not very 
severe, father, who exacted from him an implicit de- 
votion of time and labour, which a young genius 
would hardly be disposed to grant in these levelling 
days. Hence it was, that Hummel grew up in his 
habits and acquirements, amusician of the elder school 
—that is, with his powers of intellect less universally 
cultivated than his powers of musical execution—a 
rough, sincere, kind-hearted, rather than refined man. 
It would be impossible for us here to trace out his 
career,further than to say,that he visited England when 
quite a boy, and there dedicated his first work to the 
late Queen Charlotte ; that after having made himself 
heard and known throughout Europe by his compo- 
sitions and performances, and amassed a consider- 
able, if not a handsome, fortune, he established him- 
self pleasantly at Weimar. It is almost superfluous 
to allude to his recent visits to England, or to the in- 
teresting fact, that he superintended the obsequies of 
the master-spirit of Germany. A word must be said 
of the works he has left behind him. Though he was 
thoroughly imbued with the science of music, he 
composed rather from impulse than subtle and 
nicely-calculated purpose : in this respect, too, being 
a musician of the elder school. Too many of our 
renowned modern composers treat us with the 
fruits of intellect and ingenuity, instead of the out- 
pourings of an affluent fancy. Hummel’s music be- 
longs to the school of Mozart—he is always melo- 
dious, rarely shallow, never vulgar: his pianoforte 
works, with orchestral accompaniment, are replete 
with the most elegant melodies, and the richest, if 
not the newest, harmonies; but while they enchant, 
they never cloy with their sweetness ; and, from the 
sterling excellence of their construction, the absence 
of all those modish trickeries whose nature it is to 
pass away with the hour, and the opportunities they 
afford for the display of delicate expression and 
consummate execution, we believe that they will en- 
dure as long as instrumental music is cultivated. The 
same may be said of his compositions for the cham- 
ber—his septetts, trios, sonatas, &c., to enumerate 
which would here be impossible. In his * Pianoforte 
School,’ he has furnished the student with a most 
valuable body of precept and example. His prin- 
cipal vocal works are three grand masses, and an 
opera, * Matilda von Guise’: these are less known in 
England than they deserve; and the former should 
be taken up by some of the choral societies. Of his 
performance, it is difficult to speak so as to satisfy 
ourselves. He had acquired the most delicious 
touch on his instrument we have ever heard—a 
fulness and an airiness of finger, which it would 
seem almost impossible to combine—an exquisite 
finish of execution, which was rather the result of 
experience than of premeditation. He was, also, be- 
yond any player we have ever heard, excellent in 
his measurement of time; steady, but not stiff—tfree, 
but never too free. But he was most eminent in his 
extemporaneous performances. In these, thoughts, 
passages, contrivances, were poured forth with a fer- 
vour and a connexion, which made his impromptu 
fantasias more excellent and complete, than much of 
the published music by‘ other masters. In all styles, 
he was equally at home—a certain graceful serenity 
of taste presiding over everything he attempted, 
which never permitted him to become tame and bald, 
or violent and extravagant. We may look long for 
his successor: his younger nephew, and favourite 
pupil, Mr. E. Roeckel, possesses most of the me- 
chanical requisites which would entitle him to wear 
his mantle, 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


In these brief sketches I devote more space than 
usual with itinerant dilettanti, to the architecture 
of Berlin, because it is the basis on which she founds 
her claim to peculiar interest, dignity, and attraction, 
among modern capitals. This fine art she has fostered 
beyond any other of the three; in this she puts forth 
her highest pretensions. It will be understood that I 
do not mean to utter decrees on the subject, but 
mere amateur impressions and opinions, acknow.- 
ledging myself once more a Junior Sophister in con- 
noisseurship, while I leave all thorny discussions and 
prickly speeches to those who have obtained the dis. 
tinction of Wranglers. In my last I glanced at the 
older architecture of Berlin. As to the modern, it 
is the creation, financially and _legislatorially speak. 
ing, of the present monarch. Frederic William has, 
I am told, latterly retired into the modest character 
of an economist, from the more glittering one of a 
patron, which, it must not be forgotten, he filled a 
long time. This, however, has been already inherited 
by the Crown Prince, at whose age there is little 
veneration for the rigid virtue of frugality. Seldom, 
now-a-days, have the most exalted persons in a king. 
dom the loftiest views for its improvement, yet | 
believe the Frederics of Prussia may be considered, 
all through their succession, rather the prime-movers 
than the secondary of the social machine: they have 
not been the mere tools of their own ministers, Cer- 
tain it is, that upon no monarch of the age has the 
mantle of Pericles spread more of its very limited 
folds than on Frederic William, except it be Ludwig 
of Bavaria; these two kings have about equal share of 
the coverlet, affording a piece of the fringe to Louis 
Philippe, while the tail is borne up by our own 
royal patrons. Ludwig, however, lends the brighter 
half of his countenance to painting, Frederic Wil- 
liam the blacker: his favour has shone with a full 
face upon architecture, with a benignant reflection 
now and then upon sculpture. Schinkel, professor 
of the former art, Rauch of the latter, are the foster 
children of Frederic William’s taste for both pursuits, 
without which, these gentlemen would probably have 
been left by the Prussian public to “ cut blocks with 
a razor.” Schinkel, as I have said in a former letter, 
is now the greatest living architectural name in 
Europe. A slight free sketch of his chief works, 
such as an amateur may give, while cognoscenti 
must speak by the card, will prove interesting per- 
haps to those who desire to dip no deeper into the 
matter. . 

Mid-city, making a side of the chief square, at the 
head of the Linden Street, and fronting the Great 
Palace, stands a new structure called the Beruw 
Museum. It is designed as a public treasure-house 
of art—for pictures, sculptures, vases, and other 
archaic valuables, such as painted glass, majolica, 
terra-cottas, sarcophagi, &c. In the classic taste, it 
is perhaps the most remarkable building of the cen- 
tury, and beyond all but a doubt the most beautiful. 
To be more particular: the Berlin Museum is a 
solid quadrangle, of three plain sides, and the fourth, 
or front, an Ionic portico, eighteen columns in 
length, between two corner pilasters. Nothing so 
perfectly elegant can be more perfectly simple. 
There is a sweetness of effect, if I may so express 
myself, in this beautiful colonnade, which, at first 
sight, passes for positive enchantment, and charms 
on repeated view, like a lovely face within which is 
seated an intelligent soul. To be simple and yet 
striking, unfantastic, yet original, seems the arcanum 
magnum which modern architects have so seldom 
discovered, and truly, not often lost their precious 
time in search of. M. Schinkel’s originality proves 
itself by his composition of the columns, his taste by 
thesclection of their ty pe, which he has taken from the 
Temple of Erectheus at Athens. ‘Their capitals are 
similar to the Erectheian, with fleuron bands round 
their necks, and enriched upper mouldings: the 
beautiful column at our own Museum may give al 
idea of those I cannot describe without appearing 
pedantic. The shaft is fluted, its entasis, or swell, 
very graceful. I am not infallible enough to pro 
nounce whether a toral moulding in the base, heavier 
than all the members below, is strictly admissible; 
it seems an inversion of propriety. The whole edifice 
stands on a raised basement, mounted by a broad flight 
of handsome granite steps opposite the vestibule. An 
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of extreme lightness covers the building, 
yi slarge square cap for the hemispherical dome 
yithin crowns it. Here, I venture to suggest, lies the 
jult—for every human work must sin, like every 
gman creature—of this very elegant construction : it 
utsroof or entablature proportionable to its columns, 
stich may be said to support nothing. At some short 
jstance the roof looks like a temporary frame, or 
cage, waiting the real entablature: this gives mean- 
yes, instead of what the architect sought to bestow 
—lightness. It cannot be said that the weight is 
applied by the central cap, or tower, which evidently 
rtsnot on the colonnade, but on its own indepen- 
jent supports within the edifice. Neither can this 
rd squat tower come in for any share of encomium ; 
de architectural Zoilus will observe that capping 
yith its square dimensions the round cupola within, 
gems a double crime, against harmony and economy. 
for the interior: it consists of a central rotunda, 
wening from the vestibule, and between two courts, 
yhilea number of oblong rooms run round this nu- 
deus, and give quadrature to the building. A double 
fight of granite steps, seen in a lozenge-shape from 
rithout, ascend each side the vestibule to the second 
gory, which contains similar rooms, and the domical 
matt of the rotunda. This great saloon, taking so 
pedominant a scope and station in the Museum, 
gems adapted with somewhat less than Greek pro- 
prety as a mere staring-hall for strangers—a world 
gfmere passage-way to certain narrow cabinets be- 
yond it, which poor appendages to its high mighti- 
yas contain, nevertheless, what the whole structure 
vs built for. Only a few statues garnish the niches 
ad intercolumniations of the great vacuum. This 
ual-distribution becomes more apparent when on 
atering the said cabinets we find several of the pic- 
tures so large that sufficient distance cannot be taken 
tphave proper view of them: and another result of 
te plan is,—-side-lights into all these cabinets, 
vhence many of the pictures are seen in a false 
light, few in a good one. I confess the Greek test 


nther a severe one for modern architecture, in which 
te principle of utility everywhere yields to the 
pinciple of ostentation ; but I thought M. Schinkel’s 


Museum had merit enough to claim trial before the 
sperior court, even though sentence were sure to go 
amany points against it. 

Let me interrupt this Tillotson homily on archi- 
teture with a paragraph or two, which may not 
prove quite such an opiate, about the most remark- 
ile statues, paintings, and other artistic objects in 
te collection. Lining the rotunda, as I have said, 
wea few statues which might be rendered of some 
vdue by reducing them to fragments—such as they 
wre before modern cobblers in marble brought 
tem to their present vile state of completion. A 
lke pitiless restoration has almost all the sculpture 
othe adjoining cabinets undergone : scarce a single 
jie remains undisfigured by these sacrilegious 
sone-hewers, called statuaries, who furnish legs and 
ws for such divine productions with the same 
temerity as they would balusters to a bridge or 
brackets to a hall-door,—clap on ears, noses, lips, in 
te same delicate spirit of adaption with which 
pviours would patch a street! Half the antique 
vulpture of Europe has been ruined by restoration 
ike this. A bronze figure, called the Praying Boy, 
sone of the best preserved, and most beautiful relics 
hee: it is a Ganymede form, of Greek style, raising 
te hands both forward; wondrous simple, yet ex- 
pressive in composition, easy and graceful in attitude 
san osier, admirable in workmanship—perhaps the 
sagle specimen of first-rate sculpture that adorns the 
taten empire of Prussia. A Victory, also bronze: 
Imention this little figure not because of its excel- 
knee, but similarity to the famous one now at Cassel. 
A Hero, or Mercury, of Parian marble; found in 
181 on the isle of Syra, and judiciously acquired 
ft Prussia by her minister at Rome, M. Bunsen: 
had and arms modern: Greek inscription gives us 
inew name in ancient art—Antiphanes Thrasonidon 
Parios epoiei: seems, from its style of work, to be 
tout the time of the first Caesars: I quote Tieck 
the seulptor’s catalogue, or rather syllabus, as it is 
ldom so communicative. A Torso from the Villa 
Aldobrandini, beautiful originally, and not bedevilled 
br restoration ; is without arms and legs, but wants 
tne. Robbery of the Tripod: a relief in old Greek, 
® Eginetan, style; very elegant, the design mas- 





terly, for that age. - Two other bas-reliefs, both very 
good, a Procession of Bacchus, and a Libation to 
Apollo, repetitions of those in the Villa Albani and 
British Museum. A medallion head of Germanicus, 
in delicate low relief; some modern patchwork, how- 
ever, still keeping imprecation on the lips as you 
pass through the gallery. Niobe’s Daughter has 
likewise been pawed by the restorers, but has not 
lost all her original grace of form and purity of cha- 
racter. There are two clever modern works here, 
Chaudet’s Napoleon, (which the French consider 
Jove, by Phidias,) and Canova’s Hebe (which some 
years ago passed for the goddess by herself): they 
are respectable enough in this gallery, though scarce 
promising ever to be antiques, but in the Vatican or 
Louvre they would be stones of offence, Hebe has 
all the master’s Paphian swell of form, with less of 
his Cockaigne grace than usual: part of the draping 
is left rough, but the flesh elaborated to marrow-fat 
morbidity, ever in keeping with the sensual design 
of this very Venetian sculptor. I do not know that 
much else here deserves to be held up for particular 
admiration: except a Juno of grand drapery and 
movement, but with new head and arms, which the 
restorer wanted more than the statue,—In closets off 
the Marbles are collected old specimens of Painted 
Glass, good or curious; some Plastiques, admirable 
enough to wear their name of Luca della Robhias; 
besides a huge set of that coarse antique crockery 
entitled Majolica, which brings the rheum of delight 
into the eyes of dowagers, and water into the toeoth- 
less chaps of dilettanti, I have no time.to mention 
any other masterpieces of the lesser arts, except 
Hiberniceé, one that does not belong to them, although 
found here, viz. a Holy Family, which, small as it is, 
bears the mighty impress of Machaelangelo’s genius; 
the thing is but a little cake of gilt clay, worth so 
much solid gold, as beyond doubt taken. from, some 
design by the Jerribile Mano.—Tieck bas drawn up 
a catalogue of this collection double the size of his 
sculpture syllabus; a proportion which indicates the 
comparative esteem in which the greater and lesser 
arts are held by the public—Vases and Bronxes, to 
a large amount, make a third collection on this floor 
of the Museum: they are marshalled for review 
with a precision characteristic of everything in 
Prussia, and by no means pedantic here: they are 
also of considerable antiquarian value, but you will 
excuse my taciturnity about them, as I promise to be 
more than a little loquacious about the collection of 
Pictures. 

This occupies the whole upper part of the Mu- 
seum, excepting, as I said, the enormous scoop taken 
out of it by the vain and vacant rotunda. In thirty- 
seven small cabinets hang about twelve hundred 
paintings of the Old Masters. It is certainly a feather 
out of M. Schinkel’s cap that the plan of his edifice 
renders a fine picture-room impossible: all the lights 
coming in transversely, not vertically (save as re- 
gards the dome apartment, which he dedicates to 
emptiness), any large salon would lose one of its 
longest sides by the cross reflections, and the other 
by shadow. Hence, to obtain surface where the 
objects can be properly visible, the. Berlin, Museum 
is divided into several wards, like a wild beast bazaar; 
but, from this ingenious arrangement, seems built to 
shut out all except cabinet pictures: great altar- 
pieces, the palatial works of Paul Veronese, the 
magnificent enormities of Tintoretto and Rubens, 
have no business here; were the monks of St. Am- 
brogio to sell Prussia, as they would have sold Eng- 
land, their Guido, for some butts of /acryma Christi, 
she must exhibit it piecemeal in one of her cabinets, 
or by way of panorama; if a Cherub’s head from 
Correggio’s cupola fell to her by any accident, it 
would make the largest division of her gallery look 
like a table-drawer. M. Schinkel might put in the 
plea, that his cabinets are large enough for cabinet- 
pictures, there being few here of greater dimensions 
to accommodate: this, however, is at best improvi- 
dent architecture, 

Prussia came last into the field of Fine Art as a 
gleaner, for Russia can only be said to pick up god- 
sends by the wayside: therefore it is that the Berlin 
Gallery contains but a small number of Cynosures, 
indeed, not one first-rate work of a first-rate master, 
Frederic William has been sagacious enough to per- 
ceive this defect (no_matter through whose eyes), 
and to find a set-off for it, namely, such an assem- 





blage and arrangement of works as render a second- 
rate collection the first school of pictorial instruction, 
except that of Florence, in the world. Von Rumohr, 
Waagen, and other erudite cognoscenti, were his 
agents. Instead of buying up smutty Guercinos, 
faded Guidos, and cast-off Caracci, such as might 
give his gallery an air of virtz, works in the old sound 
style, full of the elements and vital principles of art, 
were brought together: being classified with strict- 
ness and discrimination, they lead up inquiry, by gra- 
dual ascent, from the foundation of Painting to the 
next stage beneath the summit. I do not aver that 
an ignoramus who enters at one end of the Museum, 
will come out a connoisseur at the other; but among 
cisalpine collections this is, par excellence, in theo- 
retical consideration, the Student's Gallery. Here 
are all the various schools and departments of paint- 
ing exhibited in sequence and apposition : an advan- 
tage which, combined with great facility of access, 
and an excellent catalogue by Dr. Waagen, the di- 
rector, — pre-eminent value to the Berlin Mu- 
seum though, from its fore-mentioned deficiency in © 
the flowers of art, it must be confessed no place for 
sip-and-flyaway visitors. Not that works of general 
attraction are wanting altogether, as will be seen in 
a bird's-eye view of the treasury. 

Five cabinets are giyen to the Upper-Italian 
schools. Among several older works, of great in- 
terest, is a small portrait by a scholar of Van 
Eyck, Antonello da Messina, who first imported 
oil-painting from Flanders into Italy, but prac- 
tised it here long before he made it public. The 
inscription on this picture—1445, Antonellus Messa- 
neus me pinzit—far precedes Lanzi’s date, 1474, for 
the divulgation of the secret: and as Van Eyck’s 
discovery took place ahout 1410, it could scaree 
have been sixty-four years making its way from Bruges 
to Venice by another messenger. Did Antonello, 
and Domenico Veneziano his friend, monopolize the 
invention so long? This, however, is a bone I leave 
to more contentious critics: the point of chief in- 
terest lies in that mixture of cis-and-transalpine ex- 
cellence which distinguishes our little portrait : its 
outline is of course somewhat hard, but the mellow 
Italian ombreggiatura gives a general softness of 
effect, and adds depth of tone to the Van Eyckish 
brillianey of colouring; a precious inch-square of 
landscape for background is worth a whole Isle of 
Emerald, except to an Irish dilettante. There was, 
I think, in Mr. Aders’s collection, now dispersed, a 
small picture attributed to Antonello, which com- 
prized the two styles, only more separate.—No grand. 
Bellini here, but an excellent Bellinesque, by Cima 
da Conegliano: the Marescalchi Madonna and Saints; 
of solid handling, its colour a little too hot, the heads 
full of character and sincere. expression. »Mantegna’s | 
Judith is a wondrous piece of colour for distemper, ' 
and for the artist, who, however, had much more. , 
both of this quality and of impasto, as well as of: 
profound feeling, than usually is put to his credit, 
Both the latter qualities are manifested in his Pieta, 
particularly in the mourning Angel, who looks up, ; 
from the corse she supports with that very appeal on 
her lips.“ Is there no pity sitting in the clouds ?” 
—which we thought could only, for its tremendous | 
sorrow, have entered the heart. of a Shakespeare to 
imagine. Next reom a very sweet but much injured’ 
Madonna and Chitd, by Luini, a Ditto with Saints, 
by Uggione, a charming Pomona by Melzi, represent 
the second, or Leonardesque, or best epoch of Mila- 
nese art: besides the likeness of Margareta Coleone, 
painted by an unknown hand, in a beautiful gray 
key, with a pure severity of design, a grace. befitting 
her sex, and a grandeur the wife of Trivulzio the 
Great. Boltraftio’s Saint Barbara, though classed 
under the Bolognese school, belongs essentially to 
this: it is perhaps, taken for all in all, the noblest 
work: in the whole collection : displaying little technic 
power in painting or perspective, it has spiritual 
loveliness, and divine majesty. and sublimity of 
mien enough to consecrate any place it stands in to 
the heart's purest devotion—enough to christianize 
a mosque! I do not remember a pendant, for it in 
this respect, but Raffael’s Madonna di San Sisto. 
Various’ good portraits: a rich sombre one by Tin- 


| toret, full of the warm eyening-tone and tranquillity 


of Venetian sun-light: an unmannered one by Mo- 
roni, without his trickish lights and effects: last and 
best, Titian’s Daughter; by” himself. “This picture, 
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which I saw in 1832, on sale at Florence, but felt 
myself too small a personage to recommend for na- 
tional purchase, was caught up, lkke a lambkin, by 
the Black Eagle of Prussia, and carried, full wing, 
to her eyry at Berlin. It seems to me very far the 
best of those innumerable * Titian’s Daughters,” 
painted after the same type,—a half-length female, 
holding a casket, basket, or silver vessel, over her 
head. The Coesvelt and De Grey nymphs were as 
green and chill as mermaids, in comparison with this 
“golden Lass,” who is as richly clad and com- 
plexioned as an angel of the sun: she holds up a 
bright charger of fruits and flowers, has on a gorgeous 
yellow damasked kirtle, a diadem of jewels, and her 
own native ornament—locks of peerless auburn, with 
a tint over her cheeks as glowing as that of a torch- 
thistle, but scarce so deep. No one must be simple 
enough to expect unison in the voices of cognoscenti: 
some may cry out about the peccadillos of design, 
some, perhaps, even condemn the work altogether ; 
for my own part, this, of all half-length single por- 
traits going by the same name, or that of Titian’s 
Mistress, seems to me, a3 a piece of colouring, the 
most splendid, with but one exception, the Non- 
pareil in the Pitti Palace. Let me conclude with 
an account of the Corregzios. These are the thrice- 
famed Leda and Io, out of which Evalité’s progenitor, 
in the rage of his piety, cut the principal heads—a 
gusto for decapitation, beginning, as it were, thus 
soon to distinguish the name of Orleans. Such: heads 
could be almost as ill-restored as the human: they 
were, however, restored after a fashion, by Coypel, 
and the pictures came then into the possession of 
Prussia, whose princes are as little noted for having 
mischievous prudes as mischievous roués among | 
them. The Leda repulses at first sight by its ashy 
tone—a sirocco seems to have chilled the aerial 
perspective, and thrown its gray thin mist over the 
forms that people the canvas: you almost doubt 
whether Correggi e, until the lubr 
Pous witcl of d the fine smooth 
vaxen ess of the paint-we k, compel you to 
recoeniz Patching has not improved 
the principa indeed, even had Leda her own 
original ich Antonio was so fond 
of taking fron ywom all the 
poetry is at the other, at the ey ical side of the 
picture ; that of perfect ind 
a youthful Cupid, and two childish ones, sit playing 
on lyre and horn a love-accompaniment to the scene 
behind them, callous to all its future sad or shame- 
fal consequences, struck ine as full of exquisite poetic 
moral, and beautiful allusion to the really heart 
nature of mere animal passion. This, and the | 
hand sid up also, appear genuine, and we 
enough preserved: I need upon the 
bagnio display of charms in those other Nymphs 
dallying with the swans and the water: nothing can 
be better imagined than the amorous seclusior 
the forest, nothing better painted, where the o 
treatment remains, for one prominent piece of resto- 
ration is a mere clot of foliage, and several parts 
rubbed out or rubbed over. Mengs pronounces the 
Io authentic: it has not all the vigour of Leda: 
neither work is a transcendant Correggio, nor, per- 
haps, would the Io be, as far as execution, a very 
transcendant Coypel. 
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oblivion which the unbeliever anticipates does not 
make him reckless, why should a Christian, antici- 
pating a better world, be careless of this? In a word, 
if the unbeliever be not indifferent to that future, 
which to him is positively nothing, why should the 
Christian be indifferent to the present, which to 
him is but comparatively nothing? Fanaticism, to 
be sure, may run into very great absurdities, but 
fanaticism is not confined to believers; it has been 
as strong among unbelievers; for history tells us of 
an Italian who was a martyr to atheism, and went 
joyfully to the stake to die for what he professed and 
thought to be nothing at all. 

If the line which separates vice from virtue were 
distinctly and legibly drawn, the mark would not 
last long, for so many would be crowding upon it, 
that it would very soon be obliterated. 


The beneficence of the poor man cannot be so ex- 
tensive a blessing to others as the beneficence of 
the rich man, but it may be quite as intense a bless- 
ing to himself. 


Philosophers have been talking to us ever since 
the invention of language, and have been endeavour- 
ing to elucidate the phenomena of mind—and what 
have they taught, or what have we learned? What 
is called the science or philosophy of mind is not a 
whit forwarder than it was 4000 years ago; the 
acutest modern philosophers know nothing more of 
the matter than did the disciples of Pythagoras, 


Show me a land that has mountains without val- 
leys, and I will show you a man who has joys without 
sorrows. 


Everybody can prove, but nobody can believe the 


| doctrine of philosophical necessity ; we fancy our- 


selves to be free, because we are held by invisible 
leading-strings—it is essential to our safety that we 
should not be free; it is essential to our satisfaction 
that we should fancy ourselves to be free. 


To find one who hath passed through life without 
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1 y he defined, a mixture of truth and 
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h men make for God! How gene- 
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Great men are like great rivers in winter, that 
break through the fetters and frigid restraints which 
bind the smaller streams. 


If legislators could divest themselves of vindictive 
feelings, and would give their sole thought and at- 
tention merely to means of diminishing crime, instead 
of contriving how to make the criminal suffer ac- 
cording to his desert, a very considerable improve- 
ment would take place in the efficacy of the criminal 
laws. seiinanans 
Prejudice is as a thick fog, through which light 


| gleams fearfully, serving rather to terrify than to 


guide. 





SKLY GOSSIP. 
ing the extremes of opi- 
vly and the London 
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<—too late, indeed, for 
us to have per store of graver articles. 
Strange to say, however, there is a certain concor- 
ct-matter between them: each has its 
of course, upon the times, based upon 
sell’s speech at Stroud, 
each a more than usually liberal store of lighter 
—the Quarterly descanting episodically upon 
Mr. odore Hook, in an essay on the Pickwick 
Papers, the Westminster in an article expressly de- 
voted to him; the Quarterly angrily showing up 
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Mr. Fenimore Cooper’s Anglo-phobia, manifested in 
the last published section of his travels, the London, 
and Westminster holding “a judification™ on Mr, 
Trollope fur her Americana antipathies. The latter 
Review, however, in the variety of its subjects and 
the ability with which they are treated, seems ee us 
to beat its older, and hitherto more successful rival, 
Besides the papers mentioned, it contains elaborate 
articles on Armand Carrel, on Miss Sedgwick 
novels, on recent Italian literature, on the history of 
Hanover, and on the Congregational Dissent. 
this last, as far as we have read, is much to our 
mind—at once catholic and manly. The Quarterly 
opens with a somewhat diluted article on the home 
tours of Mrs. Bray and Sir George Head—eop. 
tains also a long and heavy piece of quizzing, directed 
against the eighteen-penny manuals of gentility—its 
graver articles, being one on Mr. Spencer's ‘Cj. 
cassia,’ and another on the Rev. W. Whewell’s 
essay on the principles of university education, 

We perceive by the Glasgow Argus, that rather q 
large “ pose” of gold coins has been discovered in the 
cathedral of that city. They are 120 in number, (2 
being English pieces of the coinage of Edward II], 
the remaining 58 being Scottish, of the coinage of 
one of the Roberts. “These coins,” to quote the 
paper whence we derive our information, “were 
found below a flag-stone at the north-east corner of 
the second pillar from the north-west pier of the 
great tower, on the northern side of the nave: they 
were lying among a dry sand, immediately below the 
stone, with neither bag nor box about them.” 

The professorship of Anatomy and Medicine, 
vacant by the resignation of Dr. Macartney, has been 
filled by the election of Dr. Harrison, a gentleman 
deservedly popular as a medical lecturer in Dublin, 

The competition for the Gresham Professorship, 
mentioned in our last, has been determined by the 
election of Mr. Edward Taylor. For a popular lee. 
turer, who is able to make his subject acceptable by 
means of the appliances derived from extensive 
general cultivation, the Committee could not have 
made a better choice. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 

Numismatic Socrrty.—At the meeting held May 

25,t Sir W. Betham read a memoir, in which he ap- 
plied his principles founded on the assumed identity 
of the Iberno-Celtic language, with those of the 
*heenicians, Pelasgi, Etruscans, and ancient Gauls, 
to the explanation of the symbols and interpretation 
of the inscriptions on the Etruscan (and Umbrian) 
coins, which he supposes to be the prototypes of the 
early Roman coinage, both as regards the devices 
and the standard weight and value. The memoir 
was distributed under the following heads:—1, 
Oannes or Janus; 2. The Asses and Uncias; 3. 
Wheel Money. 

Under the first head the writer discusses the 
origin, character, and antiquity of the leading sym- 
bol of the coins in question, the bifronted Janus; 
with the view of proving the first to be oriental, the 
second commercial, and the last of the highest age 
of history. 

To this end, he adduces the account of Oannes as 
preserved by the Chaldzan historian Berosus, who 
wrote in the age of Alexander, and acquaints us 
that in the ante-diluvian age, when Babylonia was 
peopled by barbarian inhabitants, Oannes emerged or 
arrived from the Erythrean sea,—that he wasdestitute 
of reason, had the body of a fish, two heads, the legs 
of a man, that he spoke in a human voice, passed 
the daytime on the land, and spent the night and 
took his food in the sea; that he instructed the 
Babylonians in letters, sciences, 2nd arts, taught them 
to erect temples and cities, instructed them in laws, 
geometry, and agriculture, the origin of the world 
and of man &c.; that several other such personages 
followed, instructing and civilizing the Chaldeans, 
one of whom was named Odacon. 

Sir William contends that such would be the 
account which the New Zealanders or any other 
savages would give of the appearance of the first few 
ships arriving on their coasts from civilized countries 








+ This and some other papers, to follow, have been Ul 
avoidably delayed till the present period, but they will not 
be therefore less interesting to the curious reader. 
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remarks, that the imperfect remains of the As- | mon with the brazen ring-money,and remarksonthe the horns. The rim having stars, he supposes to re- 


gtian and Babylonian empires have been transmitted 
and mystified by comparatively recent writers, so 
that the narratives of the Oannes are even clearer 
and more satisfactory than might have been expected. 
That, adopting the most palpable and obvious mean- 
ing, Oannes was manifestly the first ship which ar- 
rived in the Euphrates—the paradoxical history being 
gly, but clearly, explicable by being referred to a 
dip and her crew: she was destitute of reason, her 
body like a fish, her crew took their food and slept 
or passed the night on board, and were amphibious, 
je. seamen, KC. 

The name of this first ship Oannes, he supposes 
may be derived either from the Iberno-Celtic Oice, 
ga; cean, chief; aois, old—the old ocean; or from 
ya or a, from; an, the; aois, old times; and that of 
the second, Odacon, from a, the; dag, fish; cean, 
head or chief—the great fish. 

He remarks on the improbability of the hypo- 
thesis of Bryant, that the ante-diluvian Oannes was 
the patriarch Noah, on the grounds that Babylonia 
yas fully peopled on his arrival.* 

Connecting this account with the oriental origin 
of the Etruscans, proved equally by history and 
their literature and antiquities, he infers that the 
Chaldean Cannes was the Jonus or Janus of the 
Romans—the two faces or head of Janus, in common 
with those of the former, representing his amphi- 
bious character and knowledge, and Janus being 
equally connected with maritime affairs by appear- 
ing on the most ancient Etruscan coins, having the 
prow of a ship, a dolphin, a rudder, or other maritime 
emblems on the reverse, in common with emblems of 
the gods, as the club of Hercules, the eagle of Ju- 
piter, the lyre of Apollo, the cornucopia of Ceres, 
&e. Oannes or Janus he conceives to be no other 


than the supreme God, and that he appears in the | 
Chaldean Belinus or Baal-ianus, the Lord of ages, and | 
vas adopted as the first king of Italy, in conformity | 


with the universal practice of early colonis 
popriating the parent history to themselves. 
this Oa 


From 
ss or Janus, Sir William conceives the 


name Johannes or John, which is to be found in al- | 


most every 1 
Having e¢3 
“l to it an oriental and commercial origin, the 

: 
learned writer proceeds under the second head to 


igate tl 


on, to be derived.-+ 


invest 
Etruscan As, of which he considers the Roman As 
and its divisions to be mere imitations, which, but 
for the word ROMA, it would be difficult to distin- 


in reference to the earliest examples, from | 
their prototypes: whereas, the latter are distinguish- | 


able from the Roman imitations, by the inscriptions 
vhich appear on many of them, and confirm their 
otherwise marked character. 

The original weight of the As, which the writer 
conceives to have been a pound troy, together with 
that of its divisions into the Semis or piece of six 
wciz, the Quincuna, the Triens, the Quadrans, the Sex- 
tans, and the Uncia, or pieces of five, four, three, two, 
and one ounce respectively, which continued in use 
till the time of the first Punic war, he considers to 
represent the primitive Etruscan standard, which the 
Romans afterwards reduced to one-sixth, one-twelfth, 
and one twenty-fourth part of the weight, retaining 
the original denomination and value. 

The name As he deduces from the Iberno-Celtic 
word 4os old, rather than from Aes copper, with 
Varro, because the head of Janus, or Oannes, a name 
dready similarly derived, appears upon it. 

In the writer’s memoir on the Ring-mone 
Celt, published in the seventeenth volum 

mansactions of the Royal Irish Academy, he had 
derived the term uzeia, or ounce, from the Iberno- 
Celtic aon, one, and se, sixth, and inferred that it 


lepresented the sixth part of a given weight contain- 


ing half a pound troy, although the name of the | 
weight he had not then ascertained. This weight now | 
If As of six une | 


appears in the Etruscan Semis, or ha 
Gz, in confirmation of his former inferences. 

He next adverts to the little attention ta accuracy 
of weight, evinced in this early brass coinage, in com- 





* And so it probably was when the Mission of Noah com- 
menced, 120 years before the flood, however weak the the- 
ory may be in other respects. 

t Rather all these from Java or Ion, the peopler of 

isles of the gentiles. 


peculiarity of all the specimens of quincunxes, and 
these only being characterized by a cross. 

Having discussed the standard weight and divisions 
of the Etruscan and Roman asses, the learned 
writer proceeds to apply his principles of decipher- 
ment, founded as above, on the presumed identity of 
the Phenician, Etruscan, and Iberno-Celtic lan- 
guages, to the retrograde Etruscan and Ausonian, or 
Osean inscriptions, which appear on many of them. 

Of these, one of the most frequent, and which ap- 
pears on the reverse of coins having the bifronted 
Janus, and on the other side the prow of a ship, is 
BELAORIL, as Sir William reads it.t Having already 
inferred that Janus was the same with the Chaldean 
Oannes and Belinus, and the Pheenician Baal, he now 
translates BELAORI, devoted or dedicated to Baal, 
from Beal, Baal, and aoras, devoted or dedicated, in 
the Iberno-Celtic.t “In England,” remarks the 
writer, “ we have found altars dedicated to Baal with 
the inscription BELATUCADREAC, or Baal the 
friend of man, or as sometimes construed, Baal the 
protector of the city.” 

Again, the inscription TUTEDE $ appears on a 
variety of coins, having different devices—as the eagle 
of Jupiter, with a cornucopia on the reverse ; a re- 


The club of Hercules, and many other sacred em- 
blems, are found on coins with the same inscription, 





ts, in ap- | 


ined the leading symbol, and ase | 


ie standard weight and divisions of the | 


Phenician and Egyptian divinity mentioned by San- 
| choniatho (the secretary and messenger of the gods, 
and in many cases their representative), as personi- 


| 
| 
| 


other, Baal-iarcul, or the Pheenician Hercules, &e.: 
all these being personifications of the different attri- 


coins are in this way dedicated.|| 

Many examples of Etruscan coins, having maritime 
or commercial devices, similar to those with Pheeni- 
cian inscriptions, are next adduced from published 
works, and from the Etruscan sarcophagi, at present 
exhibiting by Signor Campanari; and these are held 
to be evid f the identity of both races, and that 
| the one was a colony of the other. 


curious example of the ancy of symbols, when 
explained by the Iberno-Ceitic. A running boar 
appears on each side of a brass quadrans, produced 
by Micalis, having in retrograde characters, the word 


MOG, a hog, on one side, and BAC, drunk, on the | 


| other.4 

Under the third head the learned writer under- 
takes, through the aid of the same system, to explain 
the mysterious symbol of the wheel, which appears 
on the coins of so many nations, from the further 


India tothe British Islands—(See the Report of 


| the Society’s proceedings of April 
| No. 499.) 

On one class of the Etruscan coins appears a wheel 
| having indented edges, and on the reverse a large 
| crescent, with three stars on the rim, and between 
the horns, in retrograde characters, the inscription 
IKUGINI.* This he interprets the great deep or 
abyss, from the Iberno-Celtic oice, sea, and ageana, 
abyss or deep; and, hence, infers a geographical im- 
port to the symbols,—the obverse wheel representing 
the earth indented with bays and inland seas, and 
the reverse the earth, or the continents diverging 
into the ocean in the form of a crescent, as the great 
peninsulas of Africa and India—the word IK UGINT, 
or ocean, appearing in the expanse which separates 

+ But FELATHRI, according to Eckhel, who, followed 
| by numismatists, hence refers these coins to the Etruscan 
| city of Volaterra, 

An interpretation, let it be observed, equally appro- 
priate to a medallic inscription, and to the name of a place, 
as Rome for Romulus, Athens for Athenz,or Minerva, &c., 

| and the many examples tobe found in sacred history. 

§ Or TUTERE, according to Eckhel, who, followed by 
numismatists, refers the coins bearing it, to Tuder, a city of 
Umobria. 

|| An interpretation, consistent, like the former, with the 
name of a place consecrated to Taautus, Thouth, or Thoor, 
| whose travels into various countries are commemorated by 

the Phoenician historian, as is his voyage to Italy by the 
Byzantine writers, who call him Hermes or Faunus. 

4 Numismatists, we believe, refer this coin to the Roman 
Series, from the description by Pliny; the retrograde in- 
scription would, however, seem to mark it as provincie |. 

* Or IKVVINI, as Eckhel and other numismatists have 


20, Atheneum, 








Of issue, 


~ it, with refereace to Iguvium, in Umbria, as the place 
‘ 


| 


cumbent wolf with the lyre of Apollo on the reverse. | 


which the writer concludes to refer to Taautus, the | 


fying in one case Jupiter Aratrius, or Dagon, in an- | 


Sir William concludes this part of his essay, by a | 


| by the extent of their bird’s-e 


present the heavens.+ 

In harmony with this explanation, Sir William 
adduces, from Dempster, a coin or medal having 
an anchor, which may designate the ocean, on one 
side, and the wheel on the other, with the letters 
FVN, or FAN, in retrograde characters in the pro- 
jections between the bays or inland seas which sur- 
round it. The word Fon, in the Ihberno-Celtic, means 
earth or band, and this appearing in contradistinction 
to the IXUGINI, or ocean, of the reverse of the 
other wheel, he considers to amount to demonstra- 
tion of the accuracy of both interpretations, which 
equally result from the significancy of the symbols 
and inscriptions; and hence, that the wheel money in 
general has a geographical import, and is symbolical 
of the commercial purposes of all money.} 

The reading of this memoir was followed by Mr. 
Williams’s lecture * On the Coinage of the Romans,’ 
of which we shall probably give our readers an ana- 
lysis in our next number. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Society of Arts occcccccecd Pe 7, P.Me 

{ Zoological Society (Gen. Business), .Three. 

\ Botanical Society .............+.+++4 p» Eight. 


Web. 
Tuour. 








FINE ARTS 


The Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell.—This 
new and complete edition of Mr. Campbell's Poems 


| claims notice here for the sake of its vignette illus- 


trations. Decorated by these—printed with the 
utmost care, on the most costly paper, this volume 
may range beside the two illustrated volumes of Mr, 
Rogers’s poetry ; though, as far as regards embellish- 


| ments, it must be admitted to stand second to them, 
butes of the supreme divinity, Baal, to whom the | 


We mean not by this, that Mr. Turner wrought more 


| successfully for the Pleasures of Memory than he 


has done for the Pleasures of Hope—but here he 
stands alone: there he was relieved by Stothard ; 
and perhaps the grace, the expression, the delicate 
fancy of the latter, were never exhibited to greater 
advantage—the feeling and repose of his designs were 
never more genially felt, than when they were inter. 
spersed among Mr. Turner’s works, which, of course, 
also gained largely by the alternation; for, if they 
have a fault, it is of fatiguing by their gorgeousness, 
‘e prospects, by the too 
frequent repetition of the prodigious rather than the 
familiar appearances of nature. On opening the 
volume before usa second time, however, we are half 
tempted to cancel the above remarks, being won by 
the exceeding beauty of the two first designs: the 
one, an ancient town, with its fantastic gables, loaded 
roofs, and heavy picturesque bridges, with a long 
valley beyond, and above, “ Heaven’s expanded 
bow ;” the other, a sea-view, with a ship struggling 
through a rough sea, and 
Andes, giant of the western star, 

crowned with a double diadem of clouds, frowning, 
vast and indistinct, above the sullen waters :— it needs 
not to add to which of Mr. Campbell’s poems these 
are appended. The next design is the death of Kos- 
ciusko, a scene of crowd and carnage, with a burning 
city in the distance; the next the delivery of the 
Law on Sinai, amid “the thunders and lightnings, 
and the voice of the trumpet exceeding loud ;” in this 





+ An interpretation not inappropriate to the name of a 
commercial city. : 

t The analogous import of this symbol, in the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, has been mentioned in the Keport of the 
Society's proceedings already referred to. It should be 
remarked, that the wheel on Mr. Nightingale’s Burmese 
Kabean, described in the same Report, and inferred to 
have a geographical or commercial meaning, is precisely 
of the same form, and has the same number of indentures, 
seven, with that here quoted by Sir W. Betham. The 
last-mentioned coin has not, we believe, been appropriated, 
It may, however, with strong probability, be referred to 
the ancient city of Panum, or Fanum Fortune, the 
Temple of Fortune, in Umbria, the region of many of the 
coins with retrograde Etruscan inscriptions. Eckhel quotes 
acoin of Fanum, from Arizonius, having the inscription 
FANA, and the figure of a horse on the reverse, with the 
head of Jupiter on the obverse. The above-mentioned ety- 
mology may be connected with the name of that city, as 
well as with that of Faunus, ove of the appellations of 
Taautus, or Hermes, as before, in conformity with Sir W. 
Betham’s reading of another name of the same divinity or 
personage on the coins of Tuder. Probus derives /unum, a 
temple, from Faunus, who, be it also remarke d, is, ac- 
cording to ancient writers, the same with Pan, and doubt- 
less with Phanes, the Orphic deification of the material 
world or universe. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 








we cannot but feel that the artist has fallen immea- 
surably short of the sublimity of the scene as de- 
scribed in Holy Writ; and our eyes are thankful to 
rest upon the beautiful Swiss landscape, which pre- 
faces * Theodric,"—upon whose tufted promontories 
and bright waters, the golden calm of noon broods. 
The next vignette, O’Connor’s Child, crouched amid 
“the foxglove and the moss” by “ her parted warrior’s 
cross,” with the towers of a castle rising in the dis- 
tance, and a band of armed warriors turning, as they 
pass, to gaze upon her sorrow, is very striking. 
* Lochiel,’ * The Battle of the Baltic,’ and ‘ Hohen- 
linden,’ each give Mr. Turner scope for his extraordi- 
nary powers of working marvels in a small space—but 
why must he bring the same portentous pencil to 
illustrate that simply mournful ballad— Lord Ullin’s 
Daughter’? He has treated ‘ The Soldier’s Dream’ 
in a very fanciful fashion—reversing the traditional 
arrangement, by which visions are painted, ashovering 
in the air above the pillow of the sleeper. In the 
upper half of the vignette he shows us the camp 
fires, and “the sentinel stars,” and the soldier lean- 
ing on his musket; and beneath his feet that peace- 
ful autuizan scene where 
—— sunshine arose on the way, 

To the home of his fathers to welcome him back. 
This is new, we imagine, rather than defensible. The 
illustration to * The Last Man,’ is asplendid piece of 
mystery in parvo. * Gertrude of Wyoming’ brings to 
us two of the artist’s gentler landscapes; of these 
the former, a valley watered by the Susquehana, is 
the fairest. There are a few other designs besides 
these we have specified; one, appended to the Ode 
to the Germans, showing us the magnificent fortress 
of Ehrenbreitstein, already so excellently painted by 
Mr. Turner; another (and the last in the book), a 
Moorish landscape; towards the conclusion of the 
volume, however, the illustrations appear but spa- 
ringly. The engravers, Messrs. Turner, Wallis, and 
Miller, have wrought most delicately and effectively 
—but, ere we close the book, we must ask of Mr. 
Turner, whether ‘Ye Mariners of England’ did 
not demand an illustration from a British artist? 
He, if any one of our brethren of the pencil, could 
have produced something as excellent of its kind as 
that stirring lyric. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
DRURY LANE. 

This Evening, SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER; after which a 
New Romantic Drama, entitled THE INDIAN GIRL; and 
Two Acts of LA SONNAMBULA, : 

On Monday, A Popular Tragedy, and other Entertainments. 

Tuesday, Mozart’s Operaof DON JUAN. 

COVENT 

This Evening, WERNER; after which KATHERINE AND 
PETRUCHIO ; to conclude with THE SPITFIRE. 

On Monday, OTHELLO (Othello, Mr. Phelps; Jago, Mr. Mac- 
ready); with the Spectacle of ALADDIN. 

‘HE STRANGER; and other Entertainments. 





GARDEN. 


Tuesday, THE » P 
Wednesday, THE BRIDAL; and FRA DIAVOLO. 
Thursday, VIRGINIUS. 





Tue Turatres.—Nothing has occurred since our 


last report to call for any extended notice. A Mr. 
Ternan has made a creditable and a successful début 
in Shylock, at Drury Lane. A new melo-drama has 
been produced at Covent Garden, which received 
the honours of the extinguisher on the first night. A 
Mr. Ranger has been acting a Frenchman most ad- 
mirably, in an indifferent piece at the Haymarket. 
A revival of Mr. Charles Mathews’s drama, called 
©The Court Jester,’ under the new title of * Hugo 
Bambino,’ has been well received at the Olympic. 
A silly piece, called ‘The Man with the Nose,’ has 
been tolerated at the Adelphi; and the whole has 
concluded, (up to Thursday night,) with another 
piece, at the Saint James’s Theatre, which has 
missed fire, although loaded with Mrs. Stirling and 
Mr. Forrester. 








MISCELLANEA 

Curious Case of Dislocation.—At the Meeting of 
the Westminster Medical Society on Saturday, Mr. 
Henry Thompson mentioned a singular case of what 
was at first supposed to be a simple dislocation of 
the shoulder, from the effects of a blow, in a patient 
under his care atthe Westminster Hospital. It was 
found impossible by any means to get the whole of 
the humerus into the glenoid cavity, and on closer 
examination it was discovered that the head of it 
was split into three parts, without extending to the 
shaft. One of these portions only could be brought 





into the proper position, the other two-thirds remain- 
ing on the anterior of the glenoid cavity, there being 
a deep cavity within. Notwithstanding this circum- 
stance, the patient had, after remaining about two 
months in the hospital, got a comparatively useful 
arm, being able to use the deltoid muscle to a great 
extent. 

Dissecting-room Wounds.—On the above occasion, 
Dr. James Johnson mentioned that at the last meet- 
ing of the British Association, Dr. Macartney stated 
that he had found that by keeping the parts moistened 
for two or three days with a saturated solution of 
alum, after a prick or other injury received in dis- 
section, no bad effects would result, and this was 
confirmed by many years’ experience. A lengthened 
conversation ensued, in which several opinions were 
given favourable to this application, from the practice 
of the late Joshua Brookes and others. In addition 
to the powerful stringent action of alum in torporizing 
the absorbents, it might probably also act chemically 
from its powerful affinity for animal matter. The 
cases from wounds received in dissection, which 
terminate fatally, are generally those of bad and 
strumous habits, where sometimes infection ter- 
minating in death has taken place, without the con- 
tact of the poison with any abraded surface. Fatal 
results more generally occur in cases of dissection 
which come before the medical man in post mortem 
examinations in his professional practice, than in the 
dissecting-room, as the danger rests principally where 
the patient has died from violent inflammations. The 
efficacy of the remedy in this instance would seem 
to point out its advantageous employment in many 
cases of poisoned wounds produced from animals or 
animal substances. 

Sulphuret of Nitrogen.—This compound has re- 
cently been obtained by the action of gaseous ammo- 
nia upon the chloride of sulphur, in the following 
manner:—The dried gas is passed into a large 
recipient, into which is plunged a cup containing a 
small quantity of chloride of sulphur. A flaky 
matter of a dirty green colour is the result of this 
action, which is left-during twenty-four hours in the 
atmosphere of ammonia. The product is treated 
with water, which deposits only the hydro-chlorate 
of ammonia, formed during the operation. The 
sulphuret of nitrogen is of a citron yellow colour, and 
inodorous ; it is at first insipid, but soon leaves a very 
acid taste in the mouth. A sudden blow or the 
sudden application of heat, causes it to detonate 
with violence; but if care be taken to mingle it with 
asufficient quantity of inert matter, it is decomposed 
without explosion at 140 degrees. 

Cohesive Strength of Bar Iron.—The following is 
the mean result of experiments detailed in a late 
number of the Journal of the Franklin Institute, 
made by a committee of that association at the 
request of the Treasury department of the United 
States: Specific No.of Ex- Strength 

Gravity. periments. in lbs.* 

Missouri Bar Iron ........ 7.7708 22 47,907 

Do, Split Rods ...... 2 50,000 

Tennessee Bar .........++ 7.8046 21 52,099 

Salisbury, Connecticut .... 40 58,009 

Swedish Bar ............ 7-4785 2 58,184 

Centre County, Pensylvania 15 58,400 

Lancaster County, Do. .. 7.7400 2 58,661 

English E.V. best patent 

cable bolt iron ........ 7.6897 
Do. hammer hardened 7.6597 
Russian Bar .........+.-.. 7.8014 


( 333 
Phillipsburgh Wire, diam. 
89,162 


-190 
VU is6 
Cast Steel.........ssee0 130,681 
The experiments were made at ordinary tempera- 
tures on bars of iron averaging } inch by 3 inch. 
Siliceous Productions—M. Cagniard Latour, by 
several proceedings of his own invention, all of which 
are founded on the effects of slow action, has obtained 
several substances analogous to silex. One of the 
most remarkable of his experiments is, that when 
exposing lamp black to the action of solar light, and 
under certain conditions, he procured siliceous con- 
cretions, some of which affected a pyramidal form. 


59,105 
71,000 
76,069 
$4,186 
73,888 





* Breaking weight, deducting friction. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have not received the parcel from the Continent 
alluded to in a letter dated October 25. We have, how- 
ever, written to Dover and to H. 


Erratum.—In Mr. Hodson’s advertisement last week of | is not necessary, when we add, that upwards of nine thousat 


Prof. Silliman’s work, the title should have been “ Consis- 
tency of the Discoveries of Modern Geography,” &c, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
CLASS OF ENGLISH LAW. ~ 
Professor LumLey will give his INTRODUCTORY LECTURE 
on FRIDAY, Nov. 3, at 7 o'clock, p.m. There will be two Cla. 
during the ensuing Session. In the First, the Law whiek 
regulates the Rights of Persons and of Personal Property, wil] 
be diecassed. ots oes) Pre ’ 

n the Seconp, the Law of Rea! perty, and th medi 
for the Recovery of Rights and the Redress of injec ea te 
on pisined. : 

. phe Course to the First Goes vill consiat of Twenty ‘cure, 
0 be given once a week. Fee, 2/.—That to the & + 
Forty Lectures, to be given twice a week x fee, _ eee, 
ccasional Examinations during the C Subj 
of 4 Lectures. JOH N'HOPPUS, the Subjects 
26t ot. 1837. an of the It 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON: Soe 


CHEMISTRY.—LECTURES ON CHEMISTRY, 
R. D. B. REID'S WINTER COURSE of 
] LECTURES commences on WEDNESDAY, ath No. 
VEMBER, at 10 a.m., and continues to the end of April. Exa. 
minations and Practical Exercises every Saturday. Ticket. 2.5; 
PRACTICAL COURSE,—The PRACTICAL CLASSES ‘for 
CHEMISTRY and PHARMACY commence on Wednesday, 
the 8th November. Gentlemen proposing to attend, are re 
quested to give in their names, that the class hours may be 
arranged. 
The INTRODUCTORY LECTURE will be given on the 
Evening of Wednesday, 8th November, at 8 p.m. 
’ Ticket to both Courses, 5J. 75, 





Ticket to the Course, 3/. 5s. 
These Courses qualify for Surgeons’ Hall, for the Army, N; 
Medical Boards, &c. . : wt, 
Students of General Science, Engineers, Manufacturers, Agri. 
yo pao oa and Gentlemen going abroad, instructed in Chemical 
nalysis. 
Class Room, Roxburgh-place, Edinburgh, 
5th October, 1837. 


TO THE NOBILITY, GENTRY, AND CLERGY. 
R. anp MISS HINTON, 6, Gtroucester. 


STREET, BLOooMsBURY-sQUARE, Lonpon, take leave 
respectfully to state, that they have on their books a consider. 
able number of Gentlemen and Ladies highly qualified to fill 
the Situations of RESIDENT TUTORS or GOVERNESSES in 
Families of Distinction. They can also recommend Daily 
Teachers for the Classics, Mathematics, all the Modern Euro. 
pean Languages by Natives, Music wing, Dancing, &c. 
erical and School Property transferred. Letters ad 


(post paid) will receive immediate attention. 
TO ARTISTS, TouRST? AND ADMIRERS OF THE 


NE ARTS. 

ARLOUR’S PORTABLE SKETCHING. 
_ CASE, or Delineator, is confidently recommended to the 
notice of all —— attached to the Science of Drawing, as 
being infinitely superior to the Camera Lucida, and all other 
instruments hitherto invented for the purpose of sketching. 
The Sketching-case may be held in the hand, and a correct 
drawing made of any object or landscape, or it may be attached 
to a table in the same manner as the Camera Lucida. It is 
simple in its management, and does not exceed in size the 

common sketching book. 

, Manufactured for the Patentee by Reeves & Sons, 150, Cheap- 
side; may be had also of Smith & Warner, Marylebone-stree 
Piccadilly ; Jones & Son, Opticians, Charing-cross; and at al 
other Opticians and Artists’ Repositories. Ladies and Gentle- 
men who have the Camera Lucida, may have the Delineator 
affixed to their own stem. 











Sale by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
ENGRAVINGS AND WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, 
By Mr, SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on WED- 
VESDAY, November Ist, and following Day, being a SELKC- 
TION from the P¢ IRTEOLIOS of a COLLECTOR: including 
ORTRAITS — Historical and Topographical 
% Prints—Illustrations of Lysons, Pennant, and a variety of 
Prints by eminent popravere—W ater-colour Drawings by Variey, 
Cruise, Barker, Hull, Schnebbelie—M ntal Effigies, ela- 
borately finished by Whichelo, Fisher, &c.—Fine Prints, fram 
and glazed—The Liber Veritatis—Stafford Gallery, by Ottley and 
Tomkins ; and other Books of Prints. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms, 
*,* Valuations of qvery Ganatintion of property made for the 
payment of the Probate Duty, and for other purposes. 











x This day, 12mo. 3s. and interleaved, 4s. * 
XAMINATION PAPERS, for the Use of 
THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS, on the. Facts of the Old 
and New ‘Testaments; the Doctrines and Evidences of Christi. 
mg A ae peas d of the Charch; Liturgies, ‘Translations of 
the Bible, &c. 
By the Author of ‘Questions on Adam's Roman Antiquities,’ &c. 
I tasked myself. and I asked myself, 
And myself replied to me. b 
Oxford: Henry Siatter; Longman & Co., Whittaker & Co., 
ndon; T. Sevenson, Cambridge. 
Of whom also may be had, 
Il. 

A Manual of the Sects and Heresies of the Early 
Christian Church ; and brief Biographical Notices of the Prin- 
cipal Writers and Divines; with an Appendix, containing an 
Account of the most remarkable Modern Sects, and a Chrono 
logical Table. By the Author of * Questions on Adam's Roman 
Antiquities,’ &c. &c. 3s. ; interleaved, 4s. 

lll. 

Questions on Adam’s Roman Antiquities, Printed 
uniformly, and forming a useful appendage to that work. ond 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 6s. ; interleaved, 7s. 6 
lv 


An Introduction to the Study of Ancient Geogra- 
phy, with copious Indexes. By Peter Edmund Laurent, Author 
of a‘ New Translation of Herodotus,’ *The Odes of Pindar in 
English Prose,’ &c. 2nd Edition. To which is added, a Series 
of Questions adapted to this work. Demy 8vo. I4s. - 

“ We have not met with a work of more value to the classical 
reader than this laborious and very useful volume. ‘The indexes 
alone are worth half a historical series, as guides to references 
in esteemed authors, and on every point connected with ancient 
geoxraphy that can interest the scholar or general reader. Brief 
sketches illustrate these subjects, and, being well arranged, are 
capable of giving more information in an hour than even intel- 
ligent research would be likely to supply in several days. Upon 
these grounds we hesitate not to declare (in spite of a few foreign 
idioms which are patingessnnnis in the author's language) that 
a companion to the library more useful than Mr. Laurents 
‘Introduction’ can nowhere be found. A word of further praise 


places are designated or described in this single volume. — 
Literary Gazette. 
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iquities,’ &c, 
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the Early 
of the Prin- 
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d a Chrono- 
im’s Roman 


. Printed 
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t Geogra- 
ent, Author 
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» thousand 
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STMINSTER 
ASSURANCE ASSOCTATION, 





and GENERAL LIFE 


at the’ WesTMINSTER 


fise OrFice, King-street, Covent-garden, for granting As- 


on Liv 
oi for Endowments. 


thomas Goding. Esq. 
George Mercer, Esq. 


Lieat.-Col. G. E. Pratt baie Sohn Hamilton, Esq. 


Cafe, 
as Cornell, Esq. 


em Crake. Esq. 


. Flood, Esq. 
m B. France. Esq. 
we Boscawen n Prederick. 


ten i Halliwell, Esq. 


Audi 
federcl Pratt Barlow, Esq. 
as John Burgoyne, ms ; 


I 
ae Roberts, M.D., 3, Ne 


Surgeon—John Sweatman, Esq. 


Colonel Douglas 
Richard Mott, E 


es and Sarvivorships, or for any Term of Years, 


Plone W. H. Meyrick. 
2 sange W igg, Esq. 


ardisty, 3: 
Mercer, 


‘Bsa. 


Thomas Parkinson, , Esq. 


W.G. Macklor. 
w. 


James Seaton, F: 
un Simpson 


J. W. Thrupp, " 
LS, Wiggs, Esq. 


thomas Edward Fielier, Esq. 
Boujeama Edward Hall, Esq. 


ew Beldge-ctrect, Blackfriars. 
rners-street. 


Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Bid rhe ty & Gon 43, Charing-cross. 


Solicitor—Mr. ‘Th 


8 
pinesctctablished 1717), 


omas Burgoyne, 160, Oxford-street. 
y has been instituted by Members of the Westminster 
with a subscribed Capital toguarantee 


rermsnnce o of its engagements ; but such subscribed Capital 


oe timately to be 


paid off, and the Society to be on the principle 


persons assured for the whole term of life. will participate, 
atthe eee of each fifth year, in four-fifths, or ort cent. of the 


twtal profits profits. 


W. M. BROW Actuary. 





Pasy. MODE of SECURING the BONUS 


on EQU BL’ 
pOM_ LIFE ASSURANCE. 


E Fours PANY. 


the UNITED KING- 
8, Waterloo-place, 


Pall Mall, London ; ee nliehed t S eo of Parliament, for As- 
surances of Lives and Sarviverehigs, and likewise for the Grant- 


ing and Purchasing of Annuities 


Honorary Presiden 


Viscount Falkland. 

Viscount Eastnor, M.P. 
James Stuart, 

Willian I Plasket, 


18Q., 


| Lord V aM Glandine. 
rd Elphinstone. 
Belhaven and Stenton. 


a J. H. Dalrymple, Bart.., 
Esq. Cairo. 


Deputy- 


The accommodation now offered to the public ‘by the follow- 
ing condition will be found partionbariy convenient, and well 
worthy the serious consideration of parties who may wish to 


scare to their families the bonus expected on 
January 1, 2 tee, and, by adopting it, not only wi 
ut they may avail themselves of continuing the in- 


attained, b 


ay Policies, 
lthat object be 


grance for the remainder of life, at the premium of their 
present age, whatever may be their state of health, after having 
received the bonus of the Equitable :— 


“When an insurance is for life, 
wpaid for five years at interest, 


halfthe Premium may remain 
to be deducted eventually from 


the Policy, or paid off at_ convenience, it being perfectly under- 


stood that, ifthe party discontin 


ues the insurance, the Company 


have pe, claim on him for the portion of the Premium that is 


= a 
of life at a 
first five years, he 


entleman of 45 may be insured for the whole period 
10s. 6d. per cent.,and by paying 1/. 15s. 
may discontinue his insurance as soon as he 


3d. for the 


has received the bonus of the Equitable, or may remain insured 


for life as above explained. 
This Company grants liberal 
upwards to parties themselves, 


Annuities upon ages of 65 and 
but not assignable ; and every 


information will be afforded on personal spgnoacion at the 


Oflice, or by letters addressed to the Resident 


Esq., 8, Waterloo-place, P: 


Boyd, 
City ‘Agent—EDWARD F 


be Bes irector, Edward 
RED. LEEKS, Esq. Solicitor, 
Charlotte-row. 





is day is 


HE EDINBURGH 


published 


REVIEW, No. 133. 


— 


|, Lamb's Life and Corresponds 
2. Sir Francis Palgrave’ s I 
3. D'Israeli’s Nove 


strations of Scottish History. 


4. Definitions ‘and. = of Political Economy. 
Tribute, | a Collection of Poems, edited by Lord 


a Fotos 
i Professor Tucker's Life of 


of the Inductive Sciences. 


homas Jefferson. 


The Workhouse System.—The Irish a Bill. 


he Marquess of V vin it ee Sennen 


i. Defects of the Reform Bi 





ll. Ireland under Lord Mulgr: 
London : Longman & Co. 


Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXVIII. 


was published o 


n THURSDAY. 
ntents. 


. Home Tours—Mrs. . and Sir George Head. 
. England, by J. vousmere Cooper, Esq. 


. Circassia and the Black 
. Hints on Etiquette. 


Sea. 


. Whewell on the Universities. 


‘ The Pickwick 


ay 
VII. Lord Jobn Russell's } Speech at Stroud. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR NOVEMBER 
WILL CONTAIN 
HE LIFE, WRITINGS, and TRAVELS of 


CONFUCIUS, with an A 
tohim. Illustrated by two Eng: 


ccount of the W He offered 
ravings. By Mr. P. P. THOMS 


(many years resident in China), also. 


An Address to the Queen. 
padleaux from Sporting Life, 
Ramble in Paris b y Nizht. 
aCelebrated French Nov cist. 
__ Sherwood & Co., and W. 


The Present State and Pro- 
spects of Music in England. 
Letters from Germany. 
Economy of the Months, &c. 
. Orr & Co, . Paternoster-row. 





RASER’S 
for NOVEMBI 
1. Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, &c. 
2. Tareraite of the Spanish 


ets. 
3 The Sacrifice ; or, the Coun- 
try. Town, and the Conti- 


4 Emisration and the United 
Stat 

. Mélange from the Journal 
and Notes of an Employé. 

6& ‘The Counties. 

I one Whigs and ‘ Non-Inter- 
en 

8, Vagaries by an Old Travel- 


MA G AZINE, 
ER, contain 
9. ¢ Solowel | Crockett. 
10. The Pyramids: 
Exterior 
Charact 
Blue Friar Pleasantries: 
Phe Amusing Fellow—Re- 
port of a Visit to the Con- 
solidated National Know- 
ledge Compan 
Yellowplush Corre- 
spondence: Fashnable Fax 
and Polite Annygoats, 
. The Grenville Act. 
14. Three Sonnets. By Sir Mor- 
gan O'Doherty, Bart, 


Chap. II 
Mathematicai 


ll. 





ler: ern 


AILWAY~ MAGAZINE, No. XX. 
price 1s. 62. will be published October 3ist, Among the 

Contents are, Dr. Lardner on the Motion of Railway Trains— 

Taxation on Internal Communication—Railways as iqvest- 

ments—Salt Monopoly of India—British Association, &c. 

James Wyld, Charing-cross East; and all other Resieclives- 


LMANACH DE GOTHA, 1838. 
Contains Calendar—Genealogy of the Sovereigns of 
_— ya ofthe oe of Princes not § ot Ferien 





of Sov 


tistical ‘Tables, &c. &e. 
Dulau & Co. 37, Soho-square. 





LACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE, No. CCLXYV. 
for NOVEMBER. 
Contents: 1. Poetry by our New Contributor—2, wid Amicum 
Cc Cantabrigiensem— 3. A Letter from Paris—4. The New Daedalus 
Malibran, by B. Simmons—6. e ‘ No-Patronage’ Govern- 
me nt—7. Calais : My Adventures, Pleasures, and embarrass. 
ments—there, thither, and back—8. Circassia—9. The Story o 
Bab-ey- buk—10. De: spatches of ne Duke of Wellington, No. 
Campaign of 1808—11. The W: orld we Live in, No. ae 12. ‘rhe 
National Gallery—13. Homer, 2 Favourite of Tim 
William Black wood & Sons, Edinburgh; and'T. Cadell, Strand, 


London. 
THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
Contains, 1 ard pee 


for NOVEMBER, Price 2s. 6d. 
Chapters of College Romance, by Edw 

venson O'brien, Esq. A.M., Chap. V The Duel—2. A W 
in Season to the Conse rvatives in Peticinee~ 3. The opens 
of Dunasker, by the Author of * pecs O'Gara,’ * Irish Priests 
aud English Landlords,’ &c.—4. The Departed, by R. Shelton 
MacKenzie, .D.—5. Roger North's Life of the Hon. a ‘Dudley 
Seat wa By-ways of Irish History, C haps. VIL. and Vint —¥- 
Confessions of parry Lorrequer, Chaps. V X. and _ X.— 
Sonnet, by W. R. S ars sege's tree Revolution—10. Daniei 
Oo’ Connell, Esq. No, L—11. The Trance—i2. Memoranda from 
our Tablets ofthe. Month—13. Death of Dr, William West. 

Dublin : W. Currie, Jun. & Co.; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
ondon ; ‘Fraser & Co. Edinburgh. Sold by all Booksellers in 
Town: and ad Country. 


HE METROPOLITAN, 
for NOVEMBER. will contain, among other interesting 
Papers, the following— 
Note-book of an Irish Barrister,| of Schiller: * The Antiquities 
No. Il. : Richard Sheil. of Paris in 1904,’ ‘ ese 
What has become of her? a| Prose Sketches by a 5° 
& se of Nassau. By Mrs. é The Night Attac " he Au- 


thor 9 Neisonian. Reminis- 
Recolletions ofa Mother. By of 
rs. 


cence 
E hemera or, Etchings from 
The By the 
O'Hara Famil 


Real 
The Chiftonier of Paris 
The Hermit of Bale. By Rich- 
ard Howitt. 


The Mermaid of Sorrento’s 
Leaves from the Journal of a 
Traveller. 
Youth the Fountain, and Age. 
The Impregnable Bac baa 
‘lranslations from the German 
Reviews of New Publications—Fine Arts, &c. &c. 
Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 
THE oo a COMIC PERIODICAL, 
NOVEMBER NUMBER of 
OLBURN’S NEW. MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE AND HUMORIST, 
Edited by THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 
will contain, among other C ‘ontributions by the 
MOST DISTINGUISHED WRITERS OF THE DAY: 
1. The Gavecy Papers. By the * 10, Brown, Jones, & Satine, 
Edit by Douglas Jerro 
2. Life in the East. By M. j. Re c creationsin Natural 1 ilis- 
ur 
3. Quin, Bos. ole F rkes. | 


By Douglas Jerrold, ~ 
T ne Manager's Note Sok, | 








Bit 0’ 7 writin’ A 


Song. 
French and English Watering 


aces. 
The Backwoods of America. 
A Thought in Solitude. 








WwW ne are the Poor? 
» Geto ster’s Numeration Ta- 


LW han 
The eee. By Alfred Crow- 


4. 


1. 
5. Alpine Sketches, by T. C. lis: 
Grattan, Esq. | 
. Great Western Jungle. By | 16. 
an Old Forrest Ranger. 
7. Poems. 
8. 


y L. 
. The Diving Bell, No. I. 


wis Swiss Cottage. 
of the Authors of * Rejected 
Addresses 
17. Midnight at Madame T—'s. 
9. Memories awakened by Mu- 18, Conversation on the Lite- 
sic. By Mrs. Kerr. rature of the Month, &c. 
Henry Colbara. Publisher, 13, Great. Marlborough-street. 
rders received by all Booksellers. 


By one 





EDITED BY ‘BOZ.’ 
The NOVEMBER NUMBER (embellished with two humorous 
llustrations by George Cruikshank) of 
ENTL LEY’S MISCELLANY 
will contain, —— other interesting Articles, 
OLIVER TWIST, By * BOZ,’ 
with an lilustration by George Craikshank. 
Song of the Month. Dube the Swift. By J. A. 


~ —o in Paris, by Toby 
Allsy The © cafemions of an Elderly 
A Chapter on Widows. By Old} Gentleman, with an Illus- 


Martial in Lapéen. 
La Devil in- 


tration by George Cruik- 


shank. 
Mx Father's Old Hall. By Mrs. 
5, B. Wilson, 
Astronomical Agitation. 
Adjpentaess of a a Tale. By the 
Hon. Mrs. E. Norton. 
The Wit i in spite of | of Himself. 
Petrarch in 


The French Captain’ 's Stor: 
by ‘The Old Sailor.” * 


The Cannon Family. By, the 
Author of * The Bechive.’ 
Lines on C wnrek Borowlaski. 
A Few Inquirie 
The Legends of Ballar and the 
‘Torry Islanders. the Au- 
thor of ‘Stories of Waterloo.’ 
rey Bentley, New Burlington- aves 
* Orders received by all Booksellers. 


NEW WEEKLY PERIODICAL. 
On Saturday next, November 4th, will appear, the First Number 


Weekl Miscellany, calle 
HE LITERARY BOUQUET, and Histori- 


cal, Topographical, Biog sraphical, and Antiquarian Re- 
pertory.. Price Twopence. 

This elegant Periodical will be conducted by several gentle- 
men of high literary attainments, aided by Original Communi- 
opens from some of the most popular W riters of the 

on: George Virtue, lvy-lane. Orders received “by all 
Bookesliars { in ‘Town and Counke ry. 
Just p published, Volume the Fifth 
HE LIFE x SIR WALT ER SCOTT. 
y Mr. LOCKHART. 
Robert Cadell, Edinteg goun Saag, and Whittaker & Co, 


Vetus the Sixth j in December. 
8s above may be had, 
The Life, Vols. I. IL. If. and IV. 
Waverley Novels, 48 vols. 
Sir Walter Scott's Poetry, 12 vols. 














ome 
James Fraser, 215, Regent-street, London, 


Sir Walter Scott’s Prose Works, 28 vols. 


Messrs. Black * Armstrong, 8, Wellington-street North, Strand, 
have just rece WT from ce 
GOTHA, 


LM ANAC H DE 
6s. 


for 18 

Guthoucher Hof kalender, for 1838, 

Bijou Almanac, for 1838. inch. 2s. 
. As well as all the GERMAN ANNUALS for 1838 hitherto pub- 
ish 
Osisier 26, 107. 
fTPHE ENGLISH BIJOU ALMANACK, for 
1838, edited by L. E. L., (in its noted size of 4 an inch by &) 
will be published on the 2st ‘of November. 
Further particulars of the Contents will be stated in a Pro- 
spectus, which will be issuedin a few Gays. 
© expense or exertion will be spared by the Publisher on the 
getting-up of this interesting little work, by which it may renew 
its reputed name as * a real literary curiosity” and a gem of art. 
*«* Country Bo kselers who are desirous of obtaining their de- 
mands in time, are respectfally requested to forward the 
orders to their Agents in Town as speedily os possible. 
London: A. Schloss, 42, Great R I et, bury. 


LMANACKS, for the Year 1838, printed for 
the COMPANY of STATIONERS, to be published on 
Tuesday, November 21st. PRICE. 
FRANCIS moons 8 AUMANACK ci vcisesiecsscecocdsddiodd 
20 


ee ANACK .... 
GENTLEMAN'S DIARY, enlarged.. 
E LADY'S D tARY en hie 
RIDER’ Ss BRrTer MERLIN 
JOHN PARTRIDG CK. 
MOORE'S ALMANAC K IMPROVED 
CL mate ALA ANAC 
{One DON Lifter ALM ANACK, onaG ‘opperplate...- 
WHITE'S CO“LESTIAL ATLAS ; or, New Ephemeris, with 
the Rene of 24 pages of Tables, to facilitate Ast 
mical cale 











eenaan 


LMANA' 
ALMANACK, 

T MAN’S saan ACK 
THE MECHANIC'S Aiwa CK «+s 
TE 1EDICAL ALM ac oe 
THE FAMILY AND PAROCHIAL, ALMANACK 2222022 
THE sT ca IONER’S ALMANACK (with a beautiful in 

graving 


ce cosocoesen 


eereeeccceerecesececesctecesesesesesesencsecesesesend 


COUNTY ALMANACKS, 
(Price Sixpence each,) 
With various useful Tas_es, particularly adapted to each 
County, viz. >— 
> Middlesex Hertfordshire, Essex, Kent, Surrey, and Sussex. 
2. Cornwall, peveneaee, Somersetshire, and eee. 
. Gloucestershire, V rant 
shire, and South Wa 
. Norfolk, Suffolk, Catnbridgeshire, Ely, senshdpasuunai and 
Bedfordshire. 
. Warwickshire, Northamptonshire, Leicestershire, Rutland- 
shire, Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire. 
. Cheshire, Lancashire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, and North 


ales. 
. Wiltshire, H hire, Oxf » Berkshire, and Bucking- 
. Yorkshire, Reshem, Northumberland, Westmoreland, and 





Achi 





hamsbire. 
uml perlan 
«* Allthe above Almanacks are distin uished by the Ai 
the Ci ‘ompany, and by the Words, ” * nite 
“Printed for the COMPANY OF STATIONERS, 
“And sold by Ge —a GREENHILL, (Treasurer to the 


any, 
“ At their Haut, in LupGate-street, Lonpon.” 


HURWITZ’S HEBREW GRAMMAR, 
2nd Edition, enlarged and revised, 1 vol. 8vo. price 17s. cloth, 
GRAMMAR of the HEBREW LANG sUA GE, 
in Two Parts; Fort I. The Orth hy, &c. . 
The Etymology and LSynt esegeeth ings Ts 
by HY: MAN HURWITZ, 
Professor of Hebrew in the University of London. 
Either Part may be ness separately. Part I. price 5s. 6d. 


rt 
“Mr. Hurwitz’s Grammar is the best elementary work of its 
kind extant in the English language.’ —Jenvual GF Education, 
Yo. 





its By the same Anthor, 

Vindicie Hebraice ; or, a Defence of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, as a Vehicle of Revealed Religion : in Confutation of 
Mr. Bellamy's Attacks on all preceding Translations, and on 
the Established Version in particular. S8vo 

Printed for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
the University of London, Upper Gower-street 


R. COLBURN, 13, Great Mutbeonghdeeit, 
HAS THIS DAY PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
THE BENCH AND THE BAR. 


By the Author of ‘Random Recollections of the Lords and Com- 
mons,’ * The Great ao &e. 2 vols. post 8vo, ” 


THE x E Ug RAN; 
Or, FORTY ¥ EAR RS TH BRITISH $ 
” By CAPTAIN JOHN HARLEY, — 
Late Santen ar the 47th Regiment. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
III. 
=m MANU: AL FoR = sone 9: AILOR. po 
ith 7 Engravings. bound, with gilt edges. only 7s. 
THE NAVAL KEEP SAKE, 
rar Containing A EW LIFE 5 OF bm a wl 
evised.and illustrated with O te; ¥ 
By Ti OLBFSRILOR. ieee 
- fuest publi 
MISS LANDON: Ss NEW ‘NOVEL. 
C H URC 


ETHE h IL L; 
AS fth ey By Bo ome 1 
tory of the Reigr re 3 t 8vo. 
“Such a record of female sentiment and ‘Passion as has hardly 
been published since the days of Corinne.”"— Times. 
v. 

PASCAL BRUNO: A Srcrtran Srory, 
Edited by THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 1 vol. post 8vo. 
vi. 

JANE LOMAX. 

By the Author a Brambletye Honse,’‘ a Apsley,’ &c, 





vols. post 8v0. (Just ready 
*,* d by all B 
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CAMPBELL’S POEMS, | UNIFORM WITH ROGERS’S 
‘ITALY.’ 


», is likely to excite considerable 
roof of how much may be done by 
"—Extract from a Letter from Dr. 


printed for Hamilton, / 





Just pobliched, in one vol., illustrated by Vignettes from Designs 
‘Turner, price 2¢s. bds. (rey OT 
HE POETICAL IRKS of 
THOMAS CAMPS 9. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 
~~ Just published. feap. cloth, price ¢ 
(With a Portrait roma a Picture in in ng posse ssion of G. W. 
Bra ckenbridge, E. 
HE LIFE of THOM AS C HATTERTON, 
including his unpublished Poems and Correspondence. 
By JOHN DIX. 
* Your book, Is 
interest. 1 
diligent and phe nA re inqu 
Southey to the Author. 
zondon : ams, & Co. 

TO AUTHORS AND THE READING PUBLIC, 

HE IDLERofthisday (Nos, 26 and 27, price 2d.) 

contains, in addition to its usual characte » features, an 
Article that closely concerns eve sy Authorin the King dom, and 
indeed all persons who are inte rested in the success of Literature. 

«* Part 6 of* Ww re ady for delivery, price 6d. 
Published at the Office, 7, Tavistock-street. 





This day is published, ath e a ion, in 8vo. with numerous Wood- 
ts. price 14 
UMAN PHY STOLOGY. 
By JOHN ELLIOTSON, M.D. Cantab. F.R.S 
art 2, containing the ANIMAL FUNCTION 
The small remaining Part, on the Gene mega De Samant: 
and Varieties of Mankind, will appear ve “ shortly. 
zondon : Longman, Orme, & Co 


Early i in November will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 2nd edition, 
with Additions and Co orrections, price 18s. in boards, 
| ee ENTS of PRACTICAL AGRICUL- 
TURE; comprehending the Cultivation of Plants; the 
Husbandry of Domestic Animals ; and the Economy of the Farm. 
By DAVID LOW, Esq. 
Professor of Agrieulture in the U niversity of E edinburgh. 
London: Longman & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 


wih sasperous Illustrations, price 





Nearly ready, in 1 vol. tre. 


rds, 
PR ACTICAL "T RE AT ISE on WARMING 
JILDINGS by HOT WATER, and an INQUIRY into 
S of RADIANT and ee CTED HEAT. Te which 
are added, REMARKS on VEN ATION, and on the Various 
Methods of estetbating Artificial ‘Heat, and their Effects on 
Animal and V eget me Physiolog 
ARLES HOOD, F.R.A 
"Whittaker & Co. Ave } Mari 


Now ready, in 18mo. gilt edges, price 
HE CHESS-BOARD CO M PAN ION; 
containing the Laws of the Game, the best method of 

laying the Pawns and Pieces; interspersed with numerous 
yeneral Rules and Kemarks: written expressly tor the use of 
Beginners. To which are added, the mast »proved methods of 
Beginning and Ending ¢ mes; also several instructive an¢ 
brilliant Problems. By W. LEWIS, ‘Auth ior of several Standard 
Works on Ches 

London : A. H. Baily & Co. 83, Cornhill. 


ALISON S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
On the 6th November will be published,the Sixth Volume of 
FE ISTORY of aU ROPE from the Commence- 


ment of the French Revolution to the Restoration of the 
Bourbons. By AKC HIB AL D ALISON, F.RUS.E. 








yntents. 
Cuap. atl 1V.—Campaign of E ylaw. December 1806—March 
XLV tc and Foreign Measures of Mr. Fox’s Adminis- 
tratior ebruary 1805—March 1307, 
XLVI.—Campaign of | ‘riedland and Tilsit. 
XLVII.—Continental System and Impe 
Napoleon, July 1s August 1812. 
XLVIIL.—Voreign ‘Tra ns of Europe, from the Peace of 
iTtiait to the Opening of the Spanish War. July 1s 
Spring 1808, 
XLIX.— ‘imate Causes of the Poationle r War. 
L.—C. es a of 1803 in Spain anc r 
ately publish 
New Editions of the F ive F ‘irst Volumes. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh ; and Thomas Cadell, 
London. 


This day is published, in svo. with R a APs price 16s., the Third 


Edition, co € 
TEBUHRS HISTORY. of “ROME, Vol. I. 
lated by JULIUS CHARLES HARE, M.A. and 
THIRLWAL L, M.A., Fellows of Trinity College, 


ki . Lately published, 

Niebuhr’s History of Rome, Vol. IT. Translated 
by Julius Charles Hare, M.A. and ‘Come Thirlwall, M.A., 
Fellows of ’ ty Collece, Cambridge. vo. 16s, 

Printed for ‘iaylor & Wal Booksellers and Publishers to 
he Universit ondon, 28, i r Gower-street. 


yyHou 1G Wi 'S 
BLISHMEN’ 
INTRODUCTORY CRE lelivered at 


the FACULTY of ARTs in UD 
ber 16th, 1837. 


srial Government of 


va 





Tra 
ONNOP- 
Cambridge. 





e ls. 

the ESTA- 

of LONDON n 

he OPENING of 

SITY ‘ OLLE G Lk, Octo- 
sy AUGUSTUS DE mene AN, 

Of Trinity College, Combe of Mathematics in 


Printed for Tay 


ylor & Walt Bool rs and 
the Unive t 


rsity of London. 24, r Go ywer-stre 


SYSTEM. 
CHEAM SCHOOL, 


or, an INTRODUC- 
* Lessons on N 


Diagrams. 12mo, 
» BR Er ae 
Cr, doy C. Reiner. 


Publishers to 


PESTALOZ: 

BOOKS FOR THE US& OF 

SSONS on FORM; 

TION te iG! OME Tt : 

By C. REINI Auth 

Wit h numerous 
Lessons 


on Num 
Consisting of 
THE MASTER'S MANUA 
THE S¢ HOLAR’ 5S PRANI 
The Cheam Lati 


from Zumpt; tor the Ll 
ound, 


t1AN 


or of unber.’ 


fis. 
2nd Edition. 


éd. cloth, 
i 


round, 


L. 12mo. 4 
. 


aken 


ASSCS 


principaliy 


lzmo. 2s. 6d. 
Extracts from C War, - mnected by 
a brief Narrative in ! I bour 
Printed for ‘Taylor & Walton, Bookse fle rs = “Publishers to 
the University of London, 28, Upper Gower-street. 





s day, price 3s. 6d. 
HE STU DENTS GU IDE in his CHOICE 


of BOOKS necessary er of obtaining UNIVERSITY 
Tit l 
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— PUBLISHER'S CIRCULAR, No. Sk « 
T ill be delivered on WEDNESDAY next, November Ist. 


. ) of the three thousand 


are now only about 1 
Derratuitously ed 
,and Reta il Bookselle 


proposed to 
ons, Book So- 
* unappropriated,—immediate 
jon for which is therefore necessary, as the list will be 
nei after the ensuing week. Any subsequent orders will be 
ttended to by the Editor, Mr. S: ampson Low, at the 
Skinner-street, Snow-hill; or through any Bookseller, 
al Subscription tor which. 4s.. is e axpected to be paid in 
A Portfolio, capable of holding a year of the Circular, 
, price ls. 6 6d. 
New Burlington-street, Oct. 23. 
BEN TLE Y has THis Day published 
THE FOLLOW — NEW WORKS. 


ye 
THE §Q U IRE: 
By the Author of 


‘The Merchant's Daughte . The Heiress,’ &c. 


a Novel. 


3 vols. 


CHELSEA ones EGE ‘AND ITS TRADITIONS, 
by the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, 


jthor of ‘ The By iter The Country Curate,’ &c. 3vols. 


Mrs. TROL Lope 8 ; NEW NOVE ‘ 
THE VICAR IF WREXHILL 
With numerous | RA 8 by Hervieu. 3 vols. 
*\singularly clever book. ‘Ihe conduct of the story is capi- 
giyarranged, and the events are extraordinarily striking and 
na.” — Times. 
Iv. 

THE NEW VOLUME OF * THE STANDARD NOVE 

wih the Magazines, on the seen inst. complete in one volume, 

yatly bound, and embellished with 2 kngravings by Great- 


bach, price 6s 
MR. AINSWORT wl 5S ROOKW OOD. 
Forming the New Volume of 
THE ST ANDARD NOV E Ls AND ROMANCES. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





ay is publi shed, in 1 vol. 8vo. pric e 6s. in boards, 
concerning the NATURE of MAN; 
being an endeavour to show the Scripture Doctrine of 
Man’s Nature. JOHN DAYMAN 
___London: Longm: ~4 Orme, brown, Gree n, & Long mans, 


he Ist of November will be published, 
HE PICTORI AL HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
PartIX. Price2s. The Work is also published in Wee kly 
ce 6d. each. The hive 
Volume, and are issued, sewed ttered, p mri e 10s me 
The Pictorial Bible, Part XN XI. Price 2s. The 
Work is also published in Weekly Nt aaa, price 6d. each. 
The Second Volume was completed ir rt 
includes to the end of RUTH, and cont 
somely bound in cloth, price 17s. 6¢. ‘The Second Volun 
from SAMUEL to the end of ISAl AML - - contains 340 
Letter-press, wit = eae Pric 1¢ Third Volume 
we DP; te the or 
he Pictorial E ‘dition of the Book of Common 
Prayer, with Original Notes, by the Rev. Henry Stebbing, M.A. 
Part i1., price td, pcnataias ng 75 Wood Cut [ustrations. 
London uarles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 
Under the Guperintends nee of the Socie ety for the Diffusion of 
seful Knowledg 
he Ist he November will a published, . 
HE re ENN Y MAGAZINE, Part ‘LXVIL 
Price 6d. . Zs 2 
The Penny Cyclopedia, Part LVIII. Price 
ls. 6d. The Ninth Volume has been just completed, price 7s. 6d. 
bound in cloth eniformly with the prece ding volumes, which 
may be obtained throug h every Bookse ller. “ 
The Library of Entertaining Knowledge, Vol. 
XXXV., being the Second Volume of AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
NERS AND CUSTOMS Ol [Ht MODERN EGYPTL ANS. 
AM LANE, ‘The First Volume 
MODERN EGYI \NS was published on October |. 
each Volume, ceed in cloth, 4s. 6d. ‘They are also issued in 
half-volume Parts, sewed, 2s. each. All the preceding volumes 
of the series many. be had, uniformly bound, price 4s. 6d. each. 
London: Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate- street. 
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By the Author of ‘ Pelham,’ ‘ Rienzi,’ &e. 
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ISE AND FALL. 


With Views of the Arts, Literature, and Social Life of the Athenian People. 
By E. L,. BULWER, Esq. M.P. M.A., Author of * England and the English,’ &c. 
III. 
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SAUNDERS & OTLEY, 
Agents: 


IN 
HARRIET MARTINEAU, Author of ‘ Illustrations of Political Economy.’ 


The truest, the fullest, and most philosophical work that has yet appeared on the social condition of the United States 


Public Library, Conduit-street, I 
for Ireland, J. CUMMING, Dublin ; for Scot! 


VORK BY MISS MARTINEAU. 


n 3 vols, post Svo. 
AMERICA. 


Spee clator. 
Ianover-square. 
& BRADFUTE, 


and, BELL Edinburgh. 
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HE ANATOMIST’S INSTRUCTOR, and 
MUSEUM COMPANION, being Practical Directions for 
the Formation and subsequent Management of an Anatomical 


Museum. 
¢J F. KNOX, Surgeon, 
Conse orvator of the Museum in Old Surgeons’ Hall. 
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Published this day, 
pH CK EXAMINATION PAPERS for Can- 
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THE ATHENA UM. 


A LIST or VALUABLE WORKS, orrereD aT VERY REDUCED PRICES, sy 
M. A. NATTALI, 19, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, 
ALL QUITE NEW, AND WARRANTED PERFECT. 


SMIRKE’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF DON QUIXOTE 


THE HISTORY OF THE INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, 


DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA. 
Written by MIGUEL DE CERVANTES. Translated, with Notes, from the Spanish Edition, published } 
M. PELticer, 


And embellished with SeveNTY-rour FINE ENGRAVINGS, from Drawings by SIR ROBERT SMIRKE, and engraved by 
RaimBacu, ENGLEHEART, Heatu, Fitter, Gotpine, and Mira. 


SUBJOINED IS A LIST OF A FEW OF THE EMBELLISHMENTS. 


Cervantes. Vignette. The Penance of Don Quixote. f ho showing the Spoils of the Portmantean, 
‘The Humonr of Cervantes. Vigne Don Quixote’ 's Penance on the Mountain. Quixote at Heme, on the termination of his second Sally, 
Don Quixote meditating on his intended | Project. Dorothea escapes from the treacherous Peasant. Vignette. nea. Vigne 
The Order of Knighthood conferred on Don Quixote. Porothes. The Madman of Seville. — 
Don Quixote rescues the Shepherd Boy. n Quixote receiving the Princess Micomicoma. The \ of Cordova. Vignet 
ae Library of Don Quixote bxorcised. ‘The Meeting of Sancho and Dapple The Curate and Barber's Visit to Don 

Examination of Don Quixote's <3 Anselmo and Camilla; commencement of the Story of the | Private Interview between Don Quixote ae Senehe. Vignette 
Rurning Don Quixote’s Library. curious Im Be Vignette. Sancho Panza expostulating with the enews a Housekeeper, 
Don Quixote’ 's unsuccessful Atlock spon ‘the Windmill. Camilla’s Arti Sancho Panza’s Debate wit th” Teresa, his W 
Cid Hame hqnette. Distraction of Ruselmo; conclusion of the Story of the curious | Commencement of Don Quixote’s third Sally. 
Th os of Chrys . Impertinent. Vigne nettle. Peasant Girls, mistaken for the Lady Dulcinva. 
Don Quixote and pe ag after the Conflict with the Yanguesian | Don Quixote’s Combat with the Giant Malumbruno. Frolics of the Strolling jute. Vignette. 

Carriers. Vigneite. The Malediction of Zoraida's Father. Vignette. The Monstrous Nose. Vig 

Sancho Panza pers receuted by the Tnn-yoover. T The Captive's interview with Zoraida. Don Quixote’s Victory ov: er rthe Knight of the Wood. 
Don Quixote attacking the Army o of T Ib Quixote ge yy Maritornes. Adventure of the Lions. 
Adventure of the Fulling-mills. a Knight of the Lake. Vignette. The Flesh Pots of Egyp 4 Vignette, 
The Capture of Mambrino' 's Helmet. e Knight of the Boiling Lake. Camacho's Festival. 
Cardenio's Narrative Don Quixote in the Enchanted Cage. 


Tas Macmvicet Designs oF Sik Ropert SMIRKE ARE BEYOND ALL PRAISE. Ir MAY) Four Volumes Demy Octavo, witTH ONLY Frirry Pxares, half-boud 


FAIRLY BE SAID OF THEM, THAT OF ALL THE WORKS OF TAIS ADMIRED ARTIST THEY DESERVE 7 - Stvle 38.2 
THE FOREMOST RANK, AND THAT PosTERITY WILL PROBABLY ADJUDGE HIM HIS PLACE IN THE morocco, uncut, 7- the Roxburgh Sty le, REDUCED to i. 16s. Mi pub. a 6. 6, 
CATALOGUE oF BRITISH PAINTERS, CHIEFLY WITH REFERENCE 10 THESE ‘ILLUSTRATIONS TO “ Bat the work which did Cervantes the prentest honour was his Don Quixote, which was uni. 
Don Qurxors.’ vouunay wood ands admired, and soon ae ed jor qvery language | —— we fe ine 
. the onour 0 receiving avery extraordinary proo! of royal approbation oras Uy . ¥ } 
Four Volumes 4to., with Proor Impressrons of the PLrates on INDIA PaPER, standin ie a balcony of his palace at M os, viewing she comntry, Be S baerved a - nt on thel 
. ; anks of the Manganares, reading a book, and from time to time breaking off, an 
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